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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Recovery and reform are still 
linked as objectives in the Admin- 
istration’s legislative program... 
prospects of success of lending 
spending plan . . . chances of en- 
actment of wages and hours bill... 
new issue between Executive branch 


and Supreme Court... 








HE Senate probably will follow the House 
in sweeping approval of the Administra- 
tion's spending and lending program, with 
minor modifications. 
Emphasis by the President on spending 
and lending and “trust busting” involves a 
language Senators and Represenatives like. 


This means that monopoly and business 
“bigness” control will become the future re- 
form issue. 


Spending continues to offer the line of 
least political resistance. Still to come is the 
test of the readiness of Congress to tax on a 
scale broad enough to meet the rising level 
of expenditures. 


Recovery waits on increased spending of 
cash dollars by corporations or by the gov- 
ernment or both. 


Mr. Roosevelt is crossing off the first half 
of his recovery plar. as Jargely a “dud.” Gold 
sterilization and bank reserve inflation were 
counted on to frighten capital into action 
and force banks to show more interest in 
lending. Instead, commodities have contin- 
ued to sag in price and bank loans for com- 
mercial purposes have continued to contract. 


The attempt to jolt vast reserves of idle 
money into buying of commodities and into 
bank loans did not work as expected. The 
grow'ng credit base did add to demand for 
gove:ument bonds and for high grade cor- 
poration bonds in a way to encourage refi- 
nancing. 

The President now is told that September 
is likeiy to see the first real signs of increased 
private spending. 

Congress is heading up to a last minute 
wage-hour tangle. Struggle will come in the 
conference between the two houses with op- 
ponents striving for delay on the issue of 
North-South wage differentials until adjourn- 
ment sentiment gets the upper hand. Pro- 
ponents will strive to get a conference agree- 
ment and a final vote on the issue. 


Chances are still slightly weighted on the 
side of a decision, with the best prospect for 
a compromise on a flat 25 cents an hour mini- 
mum for the entire country and a flat 44 hour 
week, with time-and-a-half for overtime. Such 
a compromise would allow no North-South 
wage differential and would eliminate the 
sliding scale of the House bill. 


Prospects are bright for a government-util- 
ity industry truce. Hard bargaining lies 
ahead but the basis is being laid for a working 
arrangement to solve the problem of reshuf- 
fling holding company properties and to set- 
tle the issue of government competition. 

The SEC is asking holding companies to 
offer their own reorganization plans to meet 
terms of the “death sentence.” Dealing will 
be from that point. 

The TVA is showing its views of a basis for 
buying private utility properties. First “firm” 
offer shows ail emphasis on actual prudent 
investment as basis for pricing. Little at- 
tention is being paid to value added to prop- 
erty as a “going concern.” 

This means that bondholders and preferred 
stockholders will get most attention, common 
stockholders little, if any, attention. 

A new issue is growing between the Execu- 
tive arm of the Government and the Supreme 
Court. This time the issue will be over pro- 
cedure in administering new control laws. 


Courts will .nsist upon full and adequate 
hearings with affected parties given every op- 
portunity for defense. Executive arm will 
insist upon speeding up to avoid defeat of 
laws by delay. 

Broader interpretation of Constitutional 
powers in Federal government leaves the 
courts on a new line of defense centering 
around protection of individuals and corpor- 
ations against untairness. 
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What the Proposed Wage-Hour Controls 
Mean to North, South; Labor and Capital 


HE Federal Government may soon return to 

the task of building a floor under wages 

and a roof over hours of work in American in- 
dustry. 

Senators already have voted in favor of this 
return. A majority of the members of the 
House of Representatives are on record in its 
favor. Formal decision in the House will come 
on or after May 23. 

A new wage-hour control law then will de- 
pend on the ability of the two Houses to com- 
pose their differences. 

Agreement would return the Government to 
a job it first undertook in 1933. At that time 
the Government, through NRA, quickly blank- 
eted nearly twenty-two million workers under 
wage and hour controls of the codes and of the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement. 

Those controls later weakened under pres- 
sure and ended in May, 1935, with the Supreme 
Court decision that ended the NRA. 

No such sweeping regulation of labor stand- 
ards now is proposed in Congress. Instead, the 
Senate is recorded in favor of an industry by 
industry study that might result in a minimum 
wage as high as, but no higher than, 40 cents 
an hour, and in a maximum work-week as low 
as, but no lower than, 40 hours in one week. 
This could mean a minimum wage for a 40-hour 
week as high as sixteen dollars. 


THE TWO PLANS COMPARED 

The House will vote on a plan that calls for 
a minimum wage to start at 25 cents an hour 
and to rise gradually to 40 cents, as well as for 
a maximum work-week that starts at 44 hours 
and gradually falls to 40. This could mean a 
starting minimum wage of eleven dollars a 
week. 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
how the proposed minimum hourly wages com- 
pare with the average minimum hourly wages 
actually paid to common labor in the different 
regions of this country. 

In the Northern States the average minimum 
for July, 1937, is reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to have been more than 55 
cents an hour. In the Southern States the 
average minimum at the same time was just 
under 39 cents an hour. 

If average minimum wages were paid to all 
workers the Senate bill would touch no North- 
ern labor and would just barely touch Southern 
labor. On the same basis, the House bill would 
affect neither Northern nor Southern workers. 

But a wide variety of wages go to make up 
the average. 

When the minimum wages are broken down 
a sharp variation appears. 

This breakdown discloses that barely 314 


+ per cent of the Northern workers in July of 


| 


last year entered common labor jobs at wages 
of less than 40 cents an hour. Almost none en- 
tered jobs that paid less than 25 cents an hour. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH 

In the South, however, nearly half of all 
workers entering common labor that 
month did so at wages of less than 40 cents an 
hour. About 20 per cent of the Southern work- 
ers took jobs that paid less than 25 cents an 
hour. More than a few workers in the South 
took jobs paying less than 1214 cents an hour. 

These figures explain the long struggle over 
the plan to revive Government control over 
minimum wages and maximum hours. 

The South, with a huge supply of labor press- 
ing in from the farms, wants any minimum 
wage to be much lower than that of the North. 
The North, feeling the drain as industry gravi- 


jobs 
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tates toward the cheaper labor of the South, 
wants any minimum wage to remove the South- 
ern advantage. 

A deadlock has resulted until now. 

Back in NRA days, 80 per cent of the codes 
provided a lower minimum wage for the South 
than for the North. The spread, usually, was 
small. In establishing minimum labor stand- 
ards for companies filling government contracts 
at this time the Government is recognizing this 
demand for a differential. The Senate, under 
its control plan, would permit a lower minimum 
wage for the South than for the North. 


OBJECTIONS TO ANY DIFFERENTIAL 

Organized labor, however, and many North- 
ern Congressmen object. 

Their objection is based upon studies made 
by the Department of Labor. These studies 
tend to show that business definitely moves to 
the companies that enjoy lower labor stand- 
ards and translate these lower standards into 
lower prices, 

The Government found that in several in- 
dustries, companies which maintained the code 
standard of wages and hours after NRA was 
ended in 1935, actually lost business. The as- 
sumption is that they maintained prices. But 
the Government also found that those which 
lowered wages and raised hours the most, 
gained as much as 60 per cent in their volume 
of business. The assumption is that they re- 
duced prices. 

Opponents of wage and hour control laws say 
that this experience simply proves that flexible 
wages and hours can result in a larger volume 
of business and more jobs by permitting price 
reductions. Proponents of wage and hour con- 
trol laws, on the other hand, say that the ab- 
sence of minimum standards merely enables 
the stockholder to profit at the expense of the 
worker. 

The South, where the labor surplus is larg- 
est, where labor is least organized and where 
living standards are inclined to be less high 
than in the North, seeks to maintain an advan- 
tage in attracting industry. The North would 
like by legislation to remove some of that ad- 
vantage. 

Biggest differences between the two regions 
are confined to wages. The average work-week 
of the South is little different from the average 
work-week of the North. Somewhat more 
Southern workers than Northern workers are 
employed for longer than 40 hours in one week. 

Any law that Congress passes will contain a 
hole in the roof over hours by providing that 
payment of time and one-half for overtime will 
remove the limit. 

The big issue is over the question of a flat 
floor under wages or a floor with stepdowns. 
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Vhe March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


i" the President's approval is necessary 
to enact into law two major bills on the 
Administration’s legislative program, one 
providing for tax revision and the other aus 
thorizing huge expansion of the navy. 


Adoption by both Houses of conference re- 
ports on the measures completes Congres- 
sional action on them. 


In its final form the tax bill retains the 
principle of the undistributed profits tax as 
requested by the President but slashes the 
rates. The tax on capital gains also is greatly 
reduced, 


The billion dollar naval expansion bill au- 
thorizes construction of a large number of 
war vessels but leaves to future Congresses 
the appropriation of money to build them. 


BIGGEST OF WARSHIPS, IF NEEDED 


Provision is made for three new battleships 
and the President is given discretionary 
power to build 45,000-ton ships, with the un- 
derstanding they are to be limited to 35,000 
tons unless other nations build larger vessels, 


Another measure designed to bulwark the 
nation’s naval defense receives Senate ap- 
proval and now awaits House action. It would 
revise construction and operation differen- 
tials of merchant ships to enable American 
builders and operators to better meet foreign 
competition, It also would establish an in- 
dependent agency to preside over maritime 
labor disputes. 


After only two days’ debate the Adminis- 
tration’s recovery bill is passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate. Practically the only 
change made by the House in the measure 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 





Our Fifth Birthday 


The United States News reaches its 
fifth birthday anniversay this week, hav- 
ing been established on May 17, 1933. The 
circulation on that date—when The 
United States Daily was succeeded by 
the new weekly publication—was 14,000. 

Today The United States News, a 
different periodical in scope and content, 
has a circulation of more than 85,000 net 


paid. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF LAW 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes in his first 
public address since the court reorganization 
controversy, tells the American Law Institute 
that defects in the judicial system can be traced in 
part to the laws, lawyers and judges. 
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Mr. Hughes Warning 
To Judicial Boards 





| The court fight aftermath. The 
Chief Justice talks of judges. The 
President has a word for the courts. 











ELDOM more than once each year does the 
Chief Justice of the United States step from 
the bench to address a legal gathering on issues 
of the day, even when those issues concern the 
law. 

Not since the memorable battle of a year ago 
over President Roosevelt’s plan to add six jus- 
tices to the Supreme Court had Chief Justice 
Hughes made an address. For that reason his 
appearance on May 12 before the American Law 
Institute drew the closest attention and the fact 
that President Roosevelt also had a message for 
the gathering added to the interest. 

But there turned out to be scarcely a reverber- 
ation from the struggle of a year earlier. No 
one mentioned the Constitution. In fact, Mr. 
Roosevelt appeared to have a word of praise for 
the courts, and Mr. Hughes appeared in the role 


of critic, with observations that brought raised 


eyebrows from his listeners, 


LEGAL PHILOSOPHY CHANGES 

The President said: 

“The strength of the common law was its hos- 
pitality to improvement. No one can read the 
legal record of the last year without appreciat- 
ing that we in our day are again reshaping our 
legal philosophy to keep pace with the needs of 
our people and the spirit of our institutions.” 

This was accepted as a reference to the recent 
record of New Deal victories in the courts on con- 
stitutional questions. 

Of late, however, two points have interested 
followers of the Supreme Court. One is that 
there is reported to be irritation within the Court 
over the attitude of some judges. Another is the 
admonition the Justices have just given to com- 
missions and boards to use judicial care in exer- 
cising their power. 

Against that background came the speech of 
Mr. Hughes: 

“It is the exceptions among the judges, who, 
with their conspicuous ineptness, do the harm, 
and they need such admonition as it may be 
practical to give under our system. 

“But the maintenance of the standards of 
judicial office rest chiefly with the electorate, 
where judges are elected, and with the appoint- 
ing power, where they are appointed, and in both 
relations a vigilant bar through its organized ef- 
fort to secure good judges should constantly 
seek to exercise a potent influence.” 


NEW JUDICIAL AGENCIES 

Then the Chief Justice told the assembled 
lawyers that modern complexities are leading 
to new machinery to settle controversies over 
questions of public and private rights 

“The multiplication of administrative agen- 
cies,’ Mr. Hughes said, “is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of our time.” 

The Chief Justice found that administrative 
agencies “informed by experience,” such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have won a 
high degree of public respect. But Mr, Hughes 
noticed a tendency to depreciate the work and 
the procedure of courts and to exalt adminis- 
trative boards and commissions on the ground of 
their greater flexibility. 

Then the Chief Justice added: 

“The community cannot afford to depreciate 
these accepted standards or to ignore the pro- 
cesses by which they are maintained. Adminis- 
trative agencies, which we earnestly desire to 
succeed in discharging their important tasks ac- 
cording to the basic requirements of their au- 
thority, will achieve that end to the extent that 
they perform their work with the recognized re- 
sponsibility which attaches to judges and with 
the impartiality and independence which is as- 
sociated with judicial office.” 

The Supreme Court earlier had objected to the 
procedure by which a past Secretary of Agricul- 
ture had fixed livestock commission rates. This 
objection drew the retort from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry Wallace that procedure had been 
changed twenty months before the Court spoke 
and in the face of an earlier statement by the 
Court that the omission of one procedural step 
was not a determining factor in the case. 

Some saw here possibly the beginning of a new 
issue between the Executive and the Courts over 
the whole question of administrative law and 
regulation by commissions. 
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Quality vs. Quantity Loans—PWA and Power Policy 


Reorganization Issue Revived?—Complaints 


Argument over fundamental 
bank policy is under way be- 
tween Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board officials. Secretary 
Morgenthau insists that banks 
should continue to emphasize the 
liquidity and quality of loans. 
Chairman Eccles, of the Board, 
contends they should seek bor- 
rowers aggressively and empha- 
size the quantity of loans. 


x «rk 


Official investigation is being 
made quietly of complaints that 
managers of some big unity in 
one of the largest industries 
have held production below ef- 
fective demand deliberately in an 
effort to shake out weak sales 
units and put pressure on organ- 
ized labor. 
x * & 


Assurances are being given that 
none of the new Public Works 
money, if voted by Congress, will 
go to construct large new Gov- 
ernment power projects and that 
rulés will be drawn in a way to 
make difficult loans and grants to 
municipalities for constructing 
power production and distribu- 
tion systems. The power divi- 
sion of PWA was broken up 
some time ago. 


x*erk 


Recent success of securities is- 
sues prompts the observation at 
the SEC that “good stuff aways 
comes out first as a prelude to in- 


+ 





creased activity in the capital 
markets.” Officiais are hoping, 
but not yet predicting, that more 
applications for approval of is- 
sues will come in. 


x* 


Leading Congressional oppo- 
nents of Government reorganiza- 
tion legislation started calling it 
“dormant” instead of “dead” 
after revival of the wage-hour 
bill by petition. They look for 
an Administration attempt to 
finesse renewed consideration. 


x * * 


If the reorganization issue comes 
up again, the Senate lobby com- 
mittee may question some Gov- 
ernment officials coincidentally 
about reports that they assisted 
the opposition during the pre- 
vious dispute. Striking similari- 
ties between floor attacks on the 
bill gave rise to rumors that the 
speeches had been prepared in a 
Government agency that might 
be affected, 
xk * 


The WPA has received many 
complaints against polit{cal coer- 
cion of relief workers since 
Harry L. Hopkins again notified 
them that each has the right to 
vote as he chooses. Investiga- 
tions independent of the State 
administration offices probably 
will be ordered in those States 
where the number or nature of 
charges justify such action. 


a 





Confidential reports from Europe 
say that Japanese “Joss of face” 
in the war with China militates 
increasingly against the pros- 
pect of war in Europe. If 
Japan’s victories had continued, 
these diplomatic advices say, the 
European dictators would have 
been more inclined toward ag- 
gressive tactics, 


x * 
Government money experts 
doubt if the troubles of the 


French franc have been solved 
by the latest devaluation. They 
look for eventual exchange con- 
trol in France like that of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. New de- 
valuation of the dollar is ruled 
out of present thinking at the 
Treasury. 
xk * 


Secretary Wallace leads friends 
to believe he expects a new 
struggle between the executive 
arm of the Government and the 
Supreme Court. His idea is that 
the Court opened the way when 
it recently took exception to the 
procedure of some quasi-judicial 
agencies, 
x «ek 


Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
writes friends that he is con- 
sulted almost daily in London by 
responsible British officials 
about their policy, that he likes 
his job; but also that questions 
about seating of Americans at 


+ 





desired 


to WPA 


important dinners are an undue 


annoyance. 
x * * 


SEC support for Federal licens- 
ing of corporations is seen at the 
Capitol as another sign that the 
question may become a major po- 
litical issue in the not distant 
future. 

xx* tk 


A game of collecting autographs 
of motion picture stars is in 
progress at the Capitol as a re- 
sult of protests from Hollywood 
against the bill to ban block- 
booking. Some legislators show 
vistors the signatures of Paul 
Muni, Clark Gable, Walt Disney 
et al. while stenographers in 
other offices retrieve letters con- 
signed to the waste-basket. 
i 


President Roosevelt is toying 
with the idea of changes in the 
Wagner Act that might meet 
some of the objections of busi- 
ness men to that Act without 
weaking its protection to labor 
during the period of union or- 
ganization. 


xk 


Officials who will participate in 
any investigation of monopolies 
say privately the chief effect of 
an investigation will be to spend 
$500,000, since almost all of the 
information is at hand 
in departments that frequently 
have gone into the problem. 
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Problems in Swing Music, Helium and Relief... 


Reshuffling U. S. Officials... Economic Comment 


DD swing music as another issue to be placed 
squarely before Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Having orchestrated national affairs for the 
last five years, the Chief Executive is now asked 
to Save the Star Spangled Banner from a threat- 


ened streamlining. 


Indignant were the musicians who marched 
up to the Executive Mansion last week. Pro- 
testing against any attempts to let the jitter- 
bugs of swing play havoc with the national 
anthem’s high notes, they left an embossed 
scroll for the President’s consideration. 

But Mr. Roosevelt had other musical com- 
positions to wrestle with. His Recovery Pre- 
lude scored for WPA-PWA-RFC instruments 
was the most important piece on the week’s pro- 
gram. The Helium Movement from his Foreign 
Affairs Symphony received rapt attention. Just 
as attentive, albeit slightly puzzled, were lis- 
teners to the pizzicato effects in his Concerto 
for Appointments and Transfers of Goverment 


Personnel, 


Deviating but slightly from his routine, the 
week just passed, again saw a procession of fa- 
miliar faces as legislative aides and administra- 
tion officials turned in at 1600 Pennsylvania 


+ 





NO SALE 
U. S. Chief of Staff Malin Craig (left) and Ad- 
miral William D, Leahy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, leaving the White House after a discus- 
sion with President Roosevelt and others at 


Harris & Ewing 


LATIN PHRASES 
DESCRIBE TWO 
POLITICAL SCENES 


day for the first regular conference since the 
end of the President's invigorating vacation. 
They found a statuette of Thomas Jefferson in 
its accustomed place on a table a few feet from 
the President’s desk. Somehow the Father of 
the Democratic Party had gotten turned face 
Called to his attention, the Presi- 
dent smilingly watched smiling Presidential son 
and Secretary, James, turn the statuette to its 
more dignified view, 

Demonstrating his recognized skill in the 
thrust and parry of repartee, the President had 
at his tongue’s end a Latin phrase to sum up 
the New Deal's victory in the Florida primary. 
In English—the thing speaks for itself. Asked 
for a Latin phrase to sum up the Pennsylvania 
garbled political scene the President suggested 
his inquirers read Dante’s Inferno. 


SWIFT CHANGES 


to the wall, 


+ shaken in its “devotion to the ideals and the 
institutions of democracy.” 


Slightly quizzical then 
were press correspond- 
ents who turned up at the 
White House the next 


Devoting a good share 





—Harris & Ewing 

POWER POWWOW 
Wendell L. Willkie, head of Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, continues to explore the 
power situation with Government officials as new 
overtures are made to have the TVA and inter- 


ested municipalities buy out 
holdings. 


private utility 





Wetesgraia « 


The Dawn of Peace 
In the Utility Field 














Talk of cooperation between 
Government and private utility 
managements has “passed the stage 
of generalities,” in the words of 
Director Lilienthal of the TVA. 
Markets respond. Here is the 
situation. 








Avenue for conferences and strategy mapping 
on matters of recovery, relief, money and for- 
eign affairs. 


Not long after his 
House marshals came out 
GREEN LIGHT TO of Presidential huddle 
SPENDING PLANS the new spending-lending 
program received the go-ahead signal from one 
side of Capitol Hill. Debate, bordering at times 
on the vitrolic, will hereafter be available to 
historians in the pages of the Congressional 
Record. 

His Secretary of the Interior, lone dissenter 
of the group authorized to grant sale of helium 
to foreign powers, was pleased with the Presi- 
dent’s week. Signed by the President was the 
Interior Department Appropriation Bill, which 
carries more than $125,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 

Not quite so pleased with the President’s week 
was the so-called “liberal” bloc on Capitol Hill, 
which at the weekend saw its plan for lifting 
the arms embargo to Spain shelved. Long were 
the hours preceding this move, during which 
the President talked with State Department of- 
ficials and ranking members of the House For- 


CONFERENCE GIVES 





which it was decided that this country could not 

sell helium to Germany unless the National Mu- 

nitions Control Board and the Secretary of the 
Interior were unanimous in approval. 





eign Affairs Committee. 

From the President last week there came 
an economic comment as a result of the 85,000,- 
000 blanks delivered to every nook and cranny 
of the nation last fall as part of the Unemploy- 
ment Census undertaking. Pointing out that 
the original New Deal spending program did 
not fail, Mr. Roosevelt laid the blame for the 
present depression on the fact that certain eco- 
nomic and business conditions ran away with 
the ball. The result, as manifested by findings 
of the unemployment census, was a snowballing 
of jobless. But behind it all, the President 
found the roots of over-accumulation of inven- 
tories and unwarranted price increases. To 
eliminate those factors, Mr. Roosevelt is pinning 
his faith in the anti-monopoly study he recently 
recommended to Congress. 

Faith of another and more pointed significance 
was revealed in Mr, Roosevelt’s message to the 
annual convention of B’nai B’rith, in which he 
declared that the United States remains un- 





IN PERSONNEL OF of his working hours to 
governmental personnel, 


FEDERAL POSTS the President changed 


John W. Hanes’s address from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to the Treasury De- 
partment. Just barely getting under way in his 
work as SEC Commissioner, Mr. Hanes was 
made Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Whether it was the climate or lack of sweet 
cream, no one seems to know, but Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies was shifted from Soviet Rus- 
sia to Belgium, displacing veteran career man 
Hugh Gibson, who tendered his resignation to 
the Chief Executive. Over in Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes’s bailiwick, Charles West, Presi- 
dential Congressional liason man, resigned as 
Undersecretary, his post going to Mr. Ickes’s 
personal assistant, Harry Slattery. Out of Mr. 
West’s numerous visits to the White House last 
week may come another post. 

Once again as the week hurdled to a close, 
the President turned to the river for a breath- 
ing spell. Well he knew the welter of work 
facing him with a restive Congress anxious to 
leave Washington, despite the new $3,300,000 
air-conditioning equipment on Capitol Hill. 

DEREK Fox. 








FIGURE like $2,600,000,000 talks within the 
- Administration. 

When spokesmen for private utilities said the 
industry profitably could spend that much if 
given the opportunity, officials took notice, 

There followed several months of conferences 
and correspondence looking toward opening this 
vast avenue for job-making. Progress becomes 
more apparent now than at any previous time. 

President Roosevelt at the start said he could 
not understand the hesitancy of utilities to ven- 
ture in areas needing power and where the Gov- 
ernment had no plans for public plants, Ad- 
ministration power policies had created a “gen- 
eral feeling” that utility investments were not 
of the best, he was told, and so capital could 
not be raised. 


ERA OF MORE CONFIDENCE DUE? 

Higher prices for utilities stocks on the New 
York Exchange in recent days indicate, at least, 
a change in the “general feeling.” 

The principal reasons: 

Prospect of an agreement whereby communi- 
ties to be served by public and private agencies 
in Tennessee Valley territory would be listed 
definitely, thereby removing the threat of un- 
economic competition. 

Readiness of officials of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and of leading utility hold- 
ing companies to discuss amicably the applica- 
tion of the “death sentence” clause in the Hold- 
ing Company Act. 

Broadly, a willingness to give and take appears 
to be replacing antagonism between representa- 
tives of the Administration and of private oper- 
ators on questions of power policy. 


END OF TVA FEUD IN SIGHT? 


Negotiations for settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Commonwealth and Southern Corporation, whose 
properties face the brunt of TVA competition, 
have advanced measurably. 

TVA would buy the corporation’s subsidiaries 
in specified sections of Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, under the plan; and would 
agree not to compete with other subsidiaries. 
An independent appraisal of the value of the 
properties is under way. 

Conferences looking toward public acquisition 
of properties in that area under the control of 
other holding companies also proceed. TVAand 
the city of Knoxville jointly offered $7,500,000 for 
the power facilities of the Tennessee Public 
Service Co., or some $1,500,000 more than of- 
fered in 1934. 

Fourteen prominent holding company execu- 
tives on May 5 volunteered to confer with the 
SEC “to ascertain what constructive progress can 
be made to conform with the integration policy 
of the Public Utility Holding Company Act.” 


THE REGIONAL REQUIREMENT 

That law, effective this month, limits holding 
company ownership to geographically integrated 
systems. The SEC intends to apply it as written, 
an officer said, regardless of arguments hinted 
in the executives’ letter that rigid application 
would not square with the principle of diversity 
of investment. 

He was uncertain whether the letter was in- 
tended as another challenge of the law’s merits, 
He hoped it meant “realistic cooperation” of a 
sort that would result in gradual, voluntary, re- 
shuffling of holding company properties into in- 
tegrated systems. 

To encourage such voluntary adjustments, the 
pending tax bill exempts from capital gains taxes 
the profits one company might make by sale of 
a property for inclusion in another system. If 
this and other gestures of a moderate adminis- 
tration of the law do not bring results, SEC au- 
thorities intend to go into the courts. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


reported by the committee is 
contained in an amendment to 
permit farmers in actual need, 
but not on relief rolls, to re- 
ceive equal status with other 
applicants for relief. Rejected 
is a Republican proposal to re- 
turn administration of relief to 


the States. 


The President expresses hope 
that Congress in providing for 
the investigation of monopolistic 
practices which he has recom- 
mended will seek methods of 
avoiding future depressions by 
preventing unabsorbed invento- 
ries and high prices in some com- 
modities. Congress is awaiting 
reports from various govern- 
mental agencies before arrang- 
ing for the inquiry. 


As the time nears for consid- 
eration of the wages and hours 
bill in the House on May 23 
southern members prepare to of- 
fer bitter opposition unless dif- 
ferentials in favor of the South 
are given in fixing the minimum 
wage. 


The Recovery Bill, as passed by 
the House, provides for North- 
South differentials in WPA pay 
despite appeals from southern 
members for their removal unless 
similar differentials are provided 
in the wages and hours bill. 


Efforts to expedite considera- 
tion of the wages and hours bill 
by action of the Rules Commit- 
tee which previously blocked the 
measure, are abandoned after 
leaders refuse to agree to a fixed 
date for adjournment of Congress 
as the price for votes to expe- 
dite. 


A movement to lift the em- 
bargo on arms to Spain appar- 
ently is killed by action of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in voting 17 to 1 to shelve 


More billions for recovery! 
They spell food for the job- 
less, headaches for Uncle 


Sam, who must pay the bills. 


For Government has 

found it can provide jobs; it 
'| has not found a way to meet 
| the cost. 
Here is a summary of the 
'| problem, of an attempt to 
| solve it, and of some of the 
expected results. 








| FTER voting over the course of 
five years to spend twenty bil- 
lion dollars in the search for a de- 
pression cure, Congress—about to 
provide a sixth dose of billions in 
expenditures—is convinced of just 
one thing. 
That conviction is this: 
Government has demonstrated 
that it can provide work of a use- 
ful character for several millions of 


the individuals who cannot find 
work in private industry. 
But: 





Government has yet to demon- 
strate that it can take from the 
part of the population supported 
by private industry enough dollars 
to pay the cost of the jobs of those 
who are put to work by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The House of Representatives is 
on record by a vote of 328 to 70 in 
favor of continuing the demonstra- 
tion of Government job creation. 
The White House is assured that 
the Senate will show much the same 
ratio of approval. 


BUDGET WORRIES 

The revival of large-scale Gov- 
ernment spending as a means of job 
creation and recovery promotion, in- 
volved in Congressional approval of 
the President’s program, would leave 
the country chiefly interested in 
two questions. 

One is: What then will become 
of a budget that already has spent 
eight years badly out of balance and 
on July 1 will enter its ninth year 
even more out of kilter? 

The second is: What will the 
nation get in return for the new bil- 


a resolution by Senator Nye. 


lions it is to spend and what will 
become of the dollars involved? 


The action follows a recom- 





mendation by Secretary of State 
Hull who says “any proposal 
which contemplates a reversal of 
our policy of non-interference 
would offer a real possibility of 
complications.” 


Germany's efforts to secure 
American helium for her new 
trans-Atlantic Zeppelin are 
blocked by President Roosevelt's 
decision that he is powerless to 
authorize the export sale of he- 
lium to Germany as long as the 
six members of the National Mu- 
nitions Control Board are unable 
to agree that the amount of gas 
proposed to be sold is not of mil- 
itary importance. 





Testimony of two men best able | 
to answer those questions now is 
available. Daniel Bell, Acting Di- 
rector of the Budget, and Harry 
Hopkins, Administrator of WPA, 
with more than 2,600,000 individu- 
als working for him, are prepared to 
give the information. 


BILLIONS ADDED 

Mr. Bell points out: 

President Roosevelt in January 
estimated that the Federal Govern- 
ment would spend, in the year be- 
ginning July 1, about seven billion 
dollars. At the same time Mr. 
Roosevelt estimated that the Gov- 
ernment would collect about six bil- 
lion dollars in taxes and otherwise. 

Here was a deficit of one billion 
dollars. 

But now Congress 1s voting a bil- 
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| 000,000 a year, now it is to go out 


| are being supported by Government 


public works. It is voting funds 
to WPA on a scale more than a bil- 
lion dollars above January estimates. 
It is providing more millions for 
highways, for farm security, for CCC 
camps, for the Youth Administra- 
tion, for flood control and for na- 
tional defense. 


The total of proposed new ex- 
penditures, over and above the 
budget, two and three-quarter 
billion dollars. 


Added to what already was pro- 
posed in the way of spending, these 
new appropriations mean a pros- 
pective outgo of not far from ten 
billion dollars—if dollars appropri- 
ated are all spent. 


Budget Director Bell doubts that 
all this will be spent. The most 
that the Government has yet been 
able to spend was eight and one- 
half billions in 1936. But if the ten 

| billions are spent, and if the depres- 
sion cuts into expected revenue to 
the extent of one billion dollars, this 
country could have next year its 
largest peace time deficit—amount- 
ing to about five billion dollars. 


WHAT THE MONEY BUYS 


And what would it get for its 
money? Here Mr. Hopkins supplies 
the answers. 


is 








Not recovery necessarily, Adminis- 
trator Hopkins says, because in his 
opinion America can recover pros- 
perity “only if there is investment 
of large amounts of private funds 
in our economic machine.” 


SSE mceniffinatantenneman 


Not the early prospect of a cut in 
work relief rolls. Mr. Hopkins in- 
stead expects that Government will 
be unable in the next seven months 
to reverse the down trend fast 
enough to keep work relief rolls 
from rising to 3,000,000 or 3,100,000 
from the present 2,600,000. 


What the country will get, Mr. 
Hopkins infers, is a shot in the arm. 
In addition, it will get a new demon- 
stration of the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to provide work for those 
who cannot find work in private in- 
dustry. 

That demonstration will be di- 
vided into two major parts. 


One part is the heavy public works 
of PWA. “That phase of the pro- 
gram,” Mr. Hopkins told Congress, 
“is for the purpose of getting some 
big construction work going, getting 
orders into steel plants, into cement 
plants, into brick plants. This 
heavy type of construction has 
never reached any substantial num- 
ber of relief people, directly.” 


The second part of the demon- 


stration largely revolves around 
WPA. Here the Government is 
showing the technique it has 


evolved for creating work that can 
be performed by millions who oth- 
erwise would be idle. 


NATION’S BIGGEST BUSINESS 


This is the biggest single enter- 
prise in the action. Its projects, 
thousands of them, reach into every 
community in the nation. A pay 
roll that had included 1,450,000 work- 
ers a few months ago is stretched 
now to 2,600,000 and will rise, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hopkins, to 3,000,000 
or above. Where money had been 
pouring out at the rate of $1,250,- 


at the rate of $2,250,000,000 a year. 


As the WPA Administrator ex- 
plains it, this is the real pump- 
priming agency of the Government, 
contracting and expanding like an 
accordion with the movements of 
private employment. 

Each job on WPA costs on an 
average of $82 a month. Of this 
total, the Federal Government pro- 
vides $63.50. Of that $63.50 the wage 
of the average worker is $53, or about 
$636 a year. Local governments con- 
tribute an average of $18.50 a job 
or about 22 per cent of the cost of 
WPA. Materials going into each job 
cost an average of $7.50 a month, 
while $2.20 goes for administration 
and 60 cents for supervision. 

Of the total employes of WPA, 
about one million, or 40 per cent are 
at work on roads and streets. A 
quarter of a million are employed on 
“white collar” projects. Another 
quarter of a million are at work on 
sewer systems and public utilities. 


More hundreds of thousands are 
building schools and other public 
buildings. 


NO END TO THE PROBLEM 


But WPA does not care for all of 
the unemployed. Congress was 
told that 2,000,000 more cases are 
cared for by local and State gov- 
ernments without Federal aid. 
There are, in addition, 800,000 indi- 
viduals receiving unemployment in- 
surance benefits and 1,800,000 more 
are getting old age or aid to de- 
pendent children benefits. 

In all, more than 20,000,000 indi- 
viduals, according to Mr. Hopkins, 


+ relief programs of one kind or an- ; answer,” Mr. Hopkins replied. “Pri- ; 


other. vate industry must gear its activity 
The fact of this huge total 


of | te consumer demand. If people 
Government dependents led mem- | have not the money with which to 


But then Mr. Hopkins pointed to 
another problem. He explained to 
Congress that not only must in- 
| dustry absorb the currently idle, but 


AWAY 


DANIEL W. BELL 





HARRY L. HOPKINS 


—har:ris y 

TWO RECOVERY OUTLINES aT ee ee 

fate the new recovery drive about to get under way, Congress remembers: That WPA Admin- 

istrator Hopkins believes “that the national income is going to get back to where we enjoy a decent 

way of living in America only if there is investment of large amounts of private funds into our eco- 

nomic machine.” That Acting Budget Director Bell believes “If you assume all the money appropriated 

and to be appropriated under suggested programs will be actually spent, including WPA, on a full year’s 
basis you would not have a deficit of more than $3,700,000,000. 








bers of Congress to ask the WPA 
Administrator whether or not he 
believes the problem of unemploy- 
ment would ever be solved 
“That is a question I 


buy the goods of industry, industry 
cannot provide full employment.” 
WPA and PWA are designed to 
cover that deficiency in purchasing 
power. 


it also is faced with the task of ab- 
sorbing half a million new workers 


die or retire. He said further: 


can’t | “One thing that we do know is 


| each year over and above those who | 


that technological processes are dis- 
locating job-holders in industry. It 
is claimed that this is temporary 
and that in the long run it will cre- 
ate more employment rather than 
less, but immediately it causes great 
difficulty. Our studies show that 
production increased 14 per cent be- 
tween 1920 and 1935 while the num- 
ber of wage earners engaged in that 
production declined 18 per cent. 

“Due to improvement in tech- 
niques, if production was back to 
where it was in 1929 you still would 
have 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 more un- 
employed.” 

“Including those due to increased 
population?” a Congressman asked. 

“No, sir,” Mr. Hopkins replied. 
“The increase in working population 
is in addition to that.” 


THE GOVERNMENT’S DILEMMA 


Here, then, is the big problem 
confronting the country as out- 
lined by the two men most inti- 
mately in touch with it. As they 
see it, it involves alternatives. The 
alternatives are: 

Either to find a way to raise be- 
tween four and five billion dollars 
of additional income for the Gov- 
ernment to pay for the support of 
twenty million dependents, or to find 
a way to provide the adjustments 
| in industry that will permit enough 
of these dependents to find private 
jobs so that Government can con- 
tract its expenditures. 


+ 





| 


















































HEN the workers in an Anaconda 
\YV wine in Butte blast loose tons of 
copper ore, a first step is taken which con- 
tributes, directly and indirectly, to employ- 


ment and better living, from one end of 
the country to the other. 


In the Anaconda mines, smelters, refineries 
and associated enterprises in Montana, that 
blast means employment for thousands, with 
yearly payrolls of many millions. 


In far-off Connecticut and 8 other states, fab- 
ricating subsidiaries employ thousands of 
skilled workers to manufacture copper, 
copper alloys and electric wire and cables from 
this Montana metal. With Michigan its hub, 
the automobile industry fans outward like a 
giant wheel, employing about half a million 


men at capacity, and absorbing 18% of all 
U.S. copper, much of it from the Butte mines. 


The vast light and power industry, with its 
annual payroll of hundreds of millions and its 
vital service to 23,000,000 homes and farms, 
and 4,000,000 factories, stores and other users, 


depends on copper for existence. 


And for 


nearly 60 years, the Butte mines have been a 


major source of copper for these and scores 


of other American industries. 


A Basic Industry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries 
through whose development America has 


prospered greatly. Farflung as is the copper 


industry today, much is yet to come. Through 


research and constantly improving methods, 


“the red metal” will contribute in still larger 


degree to an ever-higher standard of living, 


AnacoNDA 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


The peak in spending .. . lifting the 
limit of public debt . .. wage-hour 
bill awaits action in House. 


Congress session, record-breaking in money 

outlay, moves toward adjournment. Seven 
billions of dollars is an unofficial estimate of the 
total appropriations and authorization commit- 
ments for this session alone, with spending pro- 
posals still flowing in from committees. 


Finance: 

The Treasury proposed and the Senate Finance 
and House Ways and Means Committees approved 
an amendment of the law (Second Liberty Loan 
Act) to eliminate the specific limit on Govern- 
ment bonds and make the situation more flexi- 
ble by combining under the one maximum limit 
of 45 billion dollars the total face amount of all 
bonds, certificates of indebtedness, Treasury bills 

otes outstanding at any tme. 
gent Morgenthau testified __ before the 
Senate committee that the present limitation on 
a specific class of security would seriously inter- 
fere with economic government financing next 


year. 


Railroads: 

The House Banking and Currency Committee 
took testimony and reported the Senate-ap- 
proved bill to liberalize RFC power to make 
loans to railroads. The committee amended the 
bill to allow RFC to determine what per cent of 
a loan must be spent in re-employing workers 
furloughed or placed on part time in recent years. 
The Senate proposal was that 75 per cent of the 
loan should be used for that purpose. The com- 
mittee retained a controversial provision that 
RFC, to protect itself, may take over collateral on 
past and future RFC loans if the railroads go 
into reorganization. Bondholders’ representatives 
and railroad officials testified it would give the 
Government unfair advantage, over other credi- 
tors in reorganizations. 


Labor: : 

The wage-hour bill is not out of the woods, 
despite assurance of consideration in the House. 
A tentative proposal would have enabled the 
Houses to consider it this week, instead of waiting 
until May 23 as scheduled. The Senate has 
passed the measure, but Labor Committee Chair- 
man Thomas says “a terrific job lies ahead in try- 
ing to harmonize the views of the two Houses.” 


Lobby: 

The Senate special committee investigating 
lobbying so far has had $90,000 for its inquiry 
and its Chairman Minton (Dem.), of Indiana, 
wants $25,000 more. Rules Committee Chairman 
Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia, charges that 
motion picture industry lobbyists are trying to 
prevent action on his anti-block booking bill and 
are “threatening Senators” politically. Majority 
Leader Barkley told the Senate that other legis- 
lation is more important and that he knew of 
no such lobby. 


Waterways: 

The House Committee on Flood Control has 
favorably reported a $375,000,000 five-year pro- 
gram, ending June 30, 1944, to build reservoirs, 
flood walls and levees in drainage basins in all 
parts of the country. It is for authorization, sub- 
ject to appropriations by future Congresses. 


Civil Liberties: 

The Senate Audit and Control Committee ap- 
proved $60,000 additional for the La Follette 
Senate committee investigating violations of 
civil liberty. It also approved $25,000 for inves- 
tigation of the radio industry; $25,000 to investi- 
gate costs, prices and profits of principal com- 
modities, and $30,000 to study profit-sharing. 


Education: 

The Harrison-Thomas bill to appropriate 40 
million dollars to aid States in education dur- 
ing 1939-40 is sfill on the Senate calendar, not- 
withstanding the massing of representatives of 
24 organizations at Washington by the Progres- 
sive Educational Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers to urge the proposal. The 
bill will come up'again in the next Congress. 


Housing: 

Before a Senate Banking and Currency sub- 
comomittee, Chairman Fahey, of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, advocated legislation 
to liberalize the Board’s powers. The proposal 
would permit the Board to cooperate in building 
small apartment houses in the smaller cities; 
would raise the maximum maturity of eligible 
mortgages from 20 to 25 years, and would in- 
crease by 250 million dollars the amount HOLC 
may invest in discounting mortgage paper. 





Status of Major Bills 


H. J. 679, Relief-recovery program: 
May 12. 

H. R. 9218, Naval construction expansion program; 
Congress completed action May 13, 

H. R. 9682, The tax bill to raise $5,330,000,000. Con- 
gress compleved May 11. 

H. R. 9621, Interior Department annual appropria- 
tions; President signed May 9 

H. it. 10,2)6, Annual appropriations for Congress; 
Congi=ss completed action May 13 

da. R. 10,238, Agriculture Department annual appro- 
pssa.cns; Sent to conference May 11. 

a. R. 10,291, War Department n-military annual 
@p_ .cpriatons; Sent to conference May 9. 

©. 477, To prevent improper practice before Patent 
O.w.c.; Picsident s.gned May 10. 

H. &. .531, Exiending civil service to first, second, 
third-c.ass Puce ster wending in conference. 

S. 3255, To regulate over-the-counter brokers and 
dealers in securities; Reported to House May 6. 

H. R. 9725, To jiberalize compensation to World War 
widows and children; Congress completed May 10. 

S. 3972, To remove $25,000,000 maximum limit on 
outstanding Government bonds; Reported to Senate 
May 10. 

S. 3691, Additional Federal judgeships; Sent to con- 
ference May 10. 


Passed House 
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MAJORITY 


Representatives Rayburn, Taylor and Woodrum 


TALLY CLERK JURGENSEN 


Harris & Ewing 
MINORITY 


Representatives Wigglesworth, Bacon and Taber 


THE HOUSE VOTING MACHINE SAID “APPROPRIATE” 


JHEN House Tally Clerk Hans Jurgensen, Jr., designed the electric 
voting recorder (center), he must have had in mind just such voting 
as took place when the House approved the $2,600,000,000 recovery defi- 


istration leaders. 


ciency bill. Attacks by minority members and efforts to turn the relief 
problem over to the States were crushed by the forces lead by Admin- 





(@CYSGPALIE THE PARADE OF THE BILLIONS: 
FINANCING RECOVERY, AGRICULTURE, NAVY 


| ppeninated the House of Representatitves for 
more national pump-priming has proved 
an easy task for Administration leaders. Little 
oratorical persuasion had to be poured out to 
make the necessary votes spurt forth to start 
the spending-lending cataract of four or five 
more billions of “relief and recovery” dollars. 


There were, to be sure, some squeakings of 
the pump, some Republican attempts to impede 
free and easy oscillation of its trusty handle. 
But too few were the obstructors, too enthusi- 
astic and numerous the primers, to impede the 
operation. 

A ten-hour rule limiting general debate was 
adopted to speed action on the omnibus bill that 
calls for $2,519,425,000 in direct appropriations 
and authorizations for an additional half billion. 
Other appropriations for highways, flood con- 
trol, the CCC and the RFC will bring the re- 
covery and relief total close to five billions. (For 
detailed article on provisions of the program, 
see Page 3.) 

On final passage the roll-call vote for the bill 
was 328 to 70. Only 11 Democrats voted against 
it, only 23 Republicans for it. Republican op- 
position broke down, however, beyond predic- 
tions of minority leaders who had sought to 
marshal a more solid front against the measure. 


Republicans made a 
vain push against con- 
OF RELIEF LOSES indy pool of 
IN HOUSE VOTE relief. As a substitute 
for WPA, they sought to adopt the Bacon plan, 
which would have turned relief administration 
over to States and localities—with States re- 
quired to contribute 25 per cent of relief costs. 
A motion to recommit the bill, with instructions 
to the committe to report it back embodying the 
Bacon plan, was rejected, 308 to 89. 


LOCAL HANDLING 


Another focal point of attack was the provi- 
sion permitting PWA_ loans to localities in ex- 
cess of their constitutional debt limitations. 
Representative Umstead (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, branded this a “legislative device for the 
purpose of inviting, inducing and seducing the 
State and local governments to violate the law of 
the commonwealths.” But the Umstead amend- 
ment to eliminate such grants was lost by the 
close vote of 90 to 86. An amendment by Rep- 
resentative Taber (Rep.), of New York, to strike 
out the PWA pump-priming section entirely was 
rejected, 91 to 28. 


Discussion of “politics in relief” led nowhere, 
so far as attempted amendments to minimize 
political involvement of WPA were concerned. 
Representative Wilcox (Dem.), of Florida, 
beaten in the recent Florida Democratic pri- 
maries, in which WPA influence was alleged to 
have figured in behalf of Senator Pepper, led 
in demands for reforms to prevent WPA from 
being “a huge political force.” His amendment 
to strip WPA of opportunity to function as a 
political organization was rejected, 110 to 79. 
Similarly beaten, 87 to 48, was an amendment 
by Representative Barton (Rep.), of New York, 
to bring WPA activities within the scope of 
the Corrupt Practices Act, in the same way 
that that law affects political parties and other 
political organizations. 


Most of the battle was over features of the 
$1,250,000,000 appropriation for relief. Unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made to raise the total by 
a quarter billion. In the other direction, there 
were several fruitless attempts to reduce it. Also 
defeated were efforts to establish a national 
uniform WPA pay scale. 


* MEASURE FACES 








In the Senate it was ex- 
bill migh - 

SENATE DRIVE TO «dec ted the Dill might en 
counter efforts to in- 

EARMARK FUNDS crease legislative control 


over expenditures, by such means as earmarking 
funds for specific projects. A House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee had at first announced 
abandonment of the existing system of “lump 
sum” appropriations. Its intention was to ap- 
propriate the money directly to the spending 
agencies. Then House leaders were called into 
White House conference, and a proviso was in- 
serted restoring executive control by making 
WPA projects “subject to the approval of the 
President.” 


Rapid progress on the recovery bill bolstered 
expectation of an early June adjournment—if 
satisfactory action can be obtained on the wage- 
hour bill. President Roosevelt has given notice 
that he wants Congress to stay in session till this 
measure is passed. There was possibility that 
caving opposition within the Rules Committee 





For economic recovery it may be 
necessary to prime the pump... . but 
Congress gushes readily like an artes- 
ian well when tapped for the new flow 
of Fedral billions. 

The recovery bill speeds through 
the House . . . and the tempo quickens 
on other lagging legislation. 

But will a wage-hour filibuster in 
the Senate delay June adjournment? 
Anxious solons strain at the leash, 
hoping to get home early for their 
political campaigning. 











might permit the measure to go to the House 
floor before May 23, the date when it could be 
taken up, anyhow, under successful petition pro- 
cedure that was adopted to get it released from 
committee. 


But if the House passes the wage-hour bill 
without differentials demanded by the South, 
Senate disapproval may delay adjournment. Sen- 
ator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, gave no- 
tice of Southern Senators’ opposition to a bill 
without differentials. It might be strongly 
enough manifested, he said, to keep Congress 
on the job till August. That’s an unthinkable 
prospect for members who want to hurry home 
to begin their political campaigns. 


It remained to be seen how strongly the 
danger of Senate filibuster would operate in get- 
ting provisions for geographic wage and hour 
differentials written into the bill. Though 
sought by the South, such changes would be 
opposed by the North, which objects to compe- 
tition with lower Southern labor standards. 


After more than two weeks of argument in 
conference committee, a compromise version of 
the $5,330,000,000 tax bill received quick final 
approval. It was jiffied through the Senate in 
only five minutes, with no votes in opposition. 
In the House it was approved, 242 to 89. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and a 
number of House Republicans still opposed re- 
tention, even in limited form, of the undistrib- 
uted profits tax principle. They conceded the 
bill is an “improvement” over the present tax 
law, however, while Administration leaders 








praised its prospective benefits for business. 
(For article on the tax law, see “The Finance 
Week,” Page 15.) 


The Senate also showed 


FOR DEPARTMENT speed in putting through 
the record-breaking $1,- 


OF AGRICULTURE 104,000,000 Agriculture 


Department appropriation bill, with less than 
three hours of debate. Senator Vandenberg crit- 
icized the unprecedented total. Government ex- 
penditures for agriculture, he complained, have 
increased sixfold in a decade, and he voiced 
doubts whether the farmer is “one bit better off.” 
Senator Russell (Deim.), of Georgia, subcommit- 
tee chairman in charge of the bill, defended the 
larger appropriations as representing constantly 
increasing service to the farmers. 


BILLION VOTED 


The Senate raised the total 50 millions above 
that appropriated by the House. Biggest single 
item was a flat half billion for benefit payments. 

Congress completed action on the 20 per cent 
naval expansion program by approving the joint 
conference report on the $1,157,000,000 author- 
ization bill. Conferees modified the Vanden- 
berg amendment, which would have made it nec- 
essary to ascertain whether other powers are 
building larger battleships before the United 
States goes above the 35,000-ton limit in con- 
structing the three new capital ships authorized, 
The conference report leaves to the Presi- 
dent’s discretion whether battelships of larger 
size shall be built, at a cost of 20 or 30 millions 
more apiece. Dissenting minority members ob- 
jected to this change from the Senate version 
of the bill. 

Indications are that the President may seek 
speedy appropriations to begin building some of 
the 46 fighting ships, 26 auxiliary craft and 950 
planes newly authorized. He already has asked 
for a 25-million deficiency appropriation to be- 
gin to replace battleships under the 1934 Vinson- 
Trammell Act authorization. Also, House com- 
mittee approval has been accorded a $28,751,000 
appropriation for new Navy air bases and other 
shore construction. These additions will push 
total naval preparedness outlays for the next 
fiscal year above the 600-million mark. (See 
special article on page 9.) 

Intended to spur merchant marine develop- 
ment, a bill furnishing direct shipping sub- 
sidies, to offset lowér foreign construction and 
operating costs and subsidies, received Senate 
approval. In setting up a three-man Maritime 
Labor Board, with limited powers to deal with 
labor tie-ups, a victory was scored for the view- 
point of Labor Secretary Perkins against former 
Maritime Commission Chairman J. P. Kennedy. 
He had advocted stronger methods for ending 
maritime labor disputes, through a mediation 
board similar to that which now deals with rail 
labor controversies. 

From the sea to the air the Senate next turned 
its attention in considering the McCarran bill 
creating a five-man authority to exercise all reg- 
ulatory functions over civil aviation previously 
performed by the I. C. C. and the Commerce, 
Post Office and Agriculture Departments. 

Bitter echoes of the Supreme Court “packing” 
controversy were stirred in debate when Senator 
McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, and other leaders 
in that former fight strongly protested the Tru- 
man amendment to give the, President sweeping 
control over the commercial aviation industry, 
through power not only to appoint members of 
the five-man board but to pick its chairman and 
vice-chairman and discharge the members at 
will. Foes of greater executive power were 
beaten in 34-28 adoption of the amendment. 











The Spending Plan: 
Opiate or a Cure? 


Opposed views in House debate... 
Fate of former plans. . . . Ques- 
tion of local responsibility. 


OUSE debate on the Administration’s $3,054,« 

425,000 recovery spending-lending bill proe 
duced sharp exchanges between majority and 
minority spokesmen. Early in the fray Virginia’s 
Representative Woodrum, in charge of the bill, 
got into a rhetorical duel with Minority Leader 
Snell, and their thrusts and parries were typical 
of much of the three days of discussion that fol- 
lowed. Excerpts from the debate: 

Mr. Wooprum (Dem.), of Roanoke, Virginia: 
The question that confronts this Congress to- 
day is a very practical one. Shall the Federal 
Government stand idly and impotently and con- 
fess that it can do nothing, confess that the 
processes of democracy are powerless to meet an 
economic situation of this kind, while business 
languishes and millions of citizens are out of 
employment?... 

What would you think if, when gathered 
around the sick bed some bespectacled, 
whiskered theoretical surgeon got up and said: 
“Doctor, I object to giving this boy an opiate be- 
cause opiates never cured anybody.” ... 

Suppose another consultant said: “I want to 
register my protest against this procedure. Who 
ever heard of a transfusion giving a man a per- 
manent cure? Your medical chart shows you 
gave him a transfusion last month; so why do it 
again?” ... 

There is no use for anybody to try to compare 
this situation with the past and say we have 
slipped back to where we were in the begine- 
ning.... If you take some substantial portion 
of these 12 to 14 million unemployed people and 
enable them to be self-suporting citizens, put 
them back into the market as purchasers of 
goods. ... then employers can begin to call more 
men back to the factory, the plant and the work- 
shop. We hope that will work. The best thing we 
can do is to try it.... 


A STIMULUS TO BUSINESS? 

Mr. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y.: As I 
understod from the gentleman’s remarks 
about the necessity for hypodermic injections, the 
gentleman really thinks that this spending pro- 
gram is only a shot in the arm and will not have 
any very lasting effect on the prosperity of the 
country; is that true? 

Mr. Wooprum: I think if this program ac- 
complishes what it is claimed it will accomplish 
and starts the spiral on an upward trend, it will 
have accomplished its purpose. The gentleman 
can call it a transfusion, a shot in the arm, a 
stab in the back, or a kick in the pants, but if it 
starts things going again, it will be worth what 
it will cost 

Mr. SNELL: I think, as a general proposition, 
that we are just as bad off today as when we 
started spending the money. ... The orig nal 
proposition of spending ... was an experiment, 
but now it is a demonstrated fact that it is a 
failure. 

Mr. Wooprum: What does the gentleman think 
could have been done instead of that program? 

Mr. SNELL: I think we should stop some of this 
expenditure on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Wooprum: Does the gentleman think that 
would put people to work? 

MR.SNELL: Some of it would, because it would 
give encouragement to people to go on and do 
business. 

Mr. Wooprum: Does not the gentleman think 
people need something more than encourage- 
ment to do business? The gentleman does not 
want an answer to that—the gentleman gets 
mad and runs off. 

Mr. SNELL: Oh, I am staying right here, and 
will be here tomorrow, and I do not change my 
position either. 


AN ELECTION QUESTION? 

Mr. Wooprum: The Good Book says that the 
wise man changes his mind and the fool never 
does. 

Mr. SNELL: That is a smart quotation, but it 
depends how often you change your position. ... 
Was it not the gentleman who made a great 
speech about a year ago to cut relief from a bil- 
lion and a half to a billion dollars? ... 

Mr. TaBER (Rep.), of Auburn, N. Y.: I was un- 
able to understand whether the gentleman from 
Virginia regards this bill as an opiate or as a 
blood transfusion. Frankly, it looks very much 
as if it was designed as an opiate to keep the 
people fooled until after election and that is 
about all.... 

Mr. Girrorp (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass: Am I 
mistaken in that the gentleman from Virginia 
has heretofore pleaded that there should be ear- 
marking of these funds? ... Is not the only ear- 
marking in this bill subject to the approval of 
the President? 

Mr. TABER 
have. 

Mr. GirrorpD: There is no attempt... to have 
the decision made by a nonpolitical body or any 
portion of a State body with authority? 

Mr. Taser: No attempt whatever ... During 
the last five years approximately 18 billion dol- 
lars has been spent on one kind of alleged relief 
or another, almost entirely for the promotion of 
political rackets. ... 

I am appealing to Congress to throw off the 
role of “rubber stamp” that it has carried for 
the last five years and to approach the problem 
of unemployment and relief from a constructive 
basis. . . . It is time that we turn our funds 
back to the local communities where local people 
know who is entitled to relief and relief employ- 
ment and let them work it out, without inter- 
ference from a _ high-handed governmental 
bureaucrat.... 

Mr. HarLtan (Dem.), of Dayton, Ohio: Govern- 
ment spending is criticized. This Administra- 
tion did not spend for mere pleasure; it had no 
alternative. ... Doubtless mistakes and waste 
have occurred. But does the record ot prior Ad- 
ministrations indicate that they would have been 
wholly free of mistakes or perhaps worse? The 
net result of recent spending is far less shocking 
than our panicmongers indicate. 


That is the only earmarking we 
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Democracy in Europe 
warms toward dictators... 
but they find the tempera- 
ture cooler in America. The 
State Department shows its 
attitude in protesting a Hit- 
ler anti-Jewish policy and 
continuing its disapproval of 
Mussolini‘'s Ethiopian con- 
quest. But there'll 
lifting of the embargo on 


be no 


arms to Spain. 








HOUGH continuing to permit a 
free flow of war supplies to the 
conflicting forces in China, the 
United States will continue to em- 
bargo war supplies to Spain. Also 
we will continue to refrain from 
according official recognition of 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. State 
Department clarification of these po- 
sitions highlighted the week’s de- 
velopments on Uncle Sam's diplo- 
matic front 
At. Geneva, England and France 
were pushing their policies of ap- 
peasement, to placate Mussolini and 


Hitler. Over protests of the forlorn 
emperor without a country, Haile 
Selassie, Britain persuaded the 


League of Nations Council to reverse 
itself and approve Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia. 

Would America add her acquies- 
cence and approval? Some observers 
had thought they perceived tenden- 
cies in that direction 
United States, without any 
against the treaty 
volved, readily recognized 
coup of armed force that 
guished Austrian nationhood 
Then came President Roosevelt’s 
April 19 statement viewing “with 
sympathetic interest’ 
ward “the promotion of 
through the finding of means 
economic appeasement” the Anglo- 
Italian accord, that looked toward 
English recognition of Italy’s Ethio- 
pian seizure. 

Did this mean that 
States would follow England and 
France and reverse the Stimson 
doctrine of non-recognition of terri- 
tory gained by force? To this ques- 
tion comes a negative answer from 
Secretary of State Hull. 


POLICY “UNCHANGED” 

Despite our recent recognition of 
the forcible Hitlerization of At 
Mr. Hull declared oul 
policy remains unchanged from 
set of principles he laid down 
July, important among which 
a reiteration, in effect, 
son doctrine 

“The President’s comment on the 
recent British-Italian conversa- 
tions,” declared Mr. Hull, “was not 
intended to affect or alter in any 
way our general position with regard 
to any of these principles.” 

Speaking for himself, the Presi- 
dent at a press conference said that 
his meanings had been misrepre- 
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Spanish protests that European de- 
mocracies had betrayed the estab- 
lished Spanish government and 
“conspired with aggressors” to sanc- 
tion military intervention in Spain 
by Italy and Germany. 

In the United States, unofficial 
group protests to the same purport 
continued to be registered with the 
State Department by petitioners 
supporting the Nye resolution, that 


| sought to raise the embargo on 
American arms shipments to the 
Loyalists. 


And speaking for himself, Secre- 
tary Hull declared his intentions, 
too, had been misrepresented. He | 
denied a newspaper rumor that he 
was on point of resigning be- 
cause of his alleged disagreement 
with the President’s statement on 
the Anglo-Italian accord and some 
other matters of disharmony—which 
Mr. Hull! asserted were, in fact, non- 


existent 

If Mussolini could derive no satis- 
our attitude on the 
Ethiopian Hitler could draw 
none, either, from two new Ameri- 
can developments At Berlin our 
Ambassador Hugh Wilson protested, 


faction from 


issue 
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Harris & Ewing 
EAST OF THE VOLGA 
A shift in the diplomatic scene sends 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies from 
Soviet Russia to Belgium where he 
takes the place vacated by Ambassa- 
dor Hugh Gibson. 





the German-Ameri- 
can trade agreement, the Hitler de- 
cree compelling all Jews, whether of 
German or foreign to 
register all their personal property 
held in the Reich, presumably as a 
preliminary to liquidations. 


NO HELIUM FOR GERMANY 

A second rebuff to Germany 
American refusal to supply helium 
needed for German dirigible navi- 
gation The question had been 
raised whether helium sent to Ger- 
many would be converted war 
purposes. 


as a violation of 


nationality, 


was 


to 


More than tacit lack of sympathy 


with English and French conces- 
sions to the dictators was mani- 
fested in a scorching attack by 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
ranking minority member of the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
He branded English and French ef- 
forts to get League members to ap- | 
prove Italy’s Ethiopian seizure as | 
“a shameless betrayal” and criticized 
the European democracies for being | 
as Willing as the dictator nations to 
break international agreements. 


ARMS EMBARGO STANDS 
From another quarter, the League 
of Nations Council heard official 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York’s smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


On the 6sth floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 
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Prospect that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee would favor- 
ably report the Nye resolution died 
when Secretary Hul] sent Chairman 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, a letter 
opposing the change as offering “a 
real possibility of complications.” 
He urged continuance of “our policy 
of strict non-interference.” The 
committee agreed by 17 to 1. 

Supporters of the resolution had 
argued the present policy operated to 
disadvantage of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, in that Spanish rebels were 
receiving war supplies through Italy 
and Germany, some such supplies, 
it was claimed, being shipped from 
the United States. Mr. Hull vigor- 
ously denied newspaper charges that 
American shipment of war supplies 
to Germany has violated 1921 Ger- 
man-American treaty provisos 
against arms imports by Germany. 


Nearer home, at Rio de Janeiro, 
Dictator Vargas, brandishing a pis- 
tol himself among the defenders of 
his regime, vigorously put down a 
threatening revolutionary thrust by 
the Integralistas, Brazil's green- 
shirted fascists. Several hundred 
plotters were jailed. 


MEXICAN BREAK WITH BRITAIN 

Also, in Mexico, the government of 
that nation ordered home her min- 
ister to Britain, suspending diplo- 
matic relations because of the “un- 
friendly attitude” of the British. 
The British government had de- 
manded return of expropriated oil 
properties and had demanded im- 
mediate payment of damages grow- 
ing from past revolutions. The 
Mexican government refused to re- 
turn oil properties and reminded the 
British that they had not met their 
“monetary obligations.” This was a 
reference to war debts. 
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A beautiful new inferior! New uphol- 
stery of true DeLuxe quality ... rich 
boucle in a diamond-checked pattern with 
braided seams. New instrument panel in 
natural wood-grain finish, set off by a 
wide strip of stainless steel. Attractive new 
color treatment in steering wheel and 
window mouldings. 

Roominess that matches style! More 
room, in these deeply cushioned seats, than 
you'll find in any other lowest priced car. 
Baggage rides in a 12-cubic-foot enclosed 
rear compartment. 

New riding comfort! Inacar that’s 
smooth and steady because of long, flex- 
ible leaf springs of special design, com- 
bined with high-efficiency, direct-action 
shock absorbers. 

New safety! Body ail of steel. Clear driv- 
ing vision through the widest windshield 
in the entire lowest price field. Safest stop- 
ping, too, with Hudson's Exclusive Safety 
Brakes... finest Bendix Hydraulics, with 





NOW ON DISPLAY... COME 


And here is what you'll 


a reserve mechanical system that takes 
hold automatically from the same foot 
pedal if ever needed. Hood hinged at the 
front... wind only closes it tighter. 


And... you'll see new economy! The 
economy that comes from long life and low 
upkeep cost... and gas economy, too, in the 
car that beat the other three leading lowest 
priced cars in direct competitive tests. 


You'll see a car that's completely 
equipped! Spare wheel and tire, of course 
... lying flat in the trunk compartment. 
Gas and water temperature gauges on the 
dash ... with Hudson's famous Tele-Flash 
signals to tell you all’s O. K. with oil and 
generator. Windshield wiper and sun visor. 
New ash receiver built into the dash, 
Drive the new Hudson 112 Deluxe! 
Thrill to the LIFE and GO of this 83 h.p. 
motor... smooth at every speed. We be- 
lieve you'll understand, then, why we can 
call this Hudson the new top value of the 
lowest price field. 
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(Left) Hudson 112 DeLuxe Convertible Coupe, $840; (right) Hudson 112 DeLuxe Sedan, $765—fully equipped, 


ready to drive in Detroit, including Federal taxes; state and local taxes, if any, extra, 


SCC... 








112-in. W.B., 6 Cylinders, 83 HP. 


704 


for Hudson 112 DeLuxe, 3- 
Passenger Coupe. Safety Plate 
glass standard throughout. All 
modelsavailableina wide variety 
of beautiful new spring colors. 


HUDSON ALSO BUILDS 
TOP VALUE IN EVERY 
POPULAR PRICE CLASS 


HUDSON Terraplane $789 ana up 
HUDSON ie » $934 and up 
HUDSON Eight . $1015 and up 


Prices quoted are for 3-passen- 
ger coupes; fully equipped, 
ready to drive in Detroit, in- 
cluding Federal taxes; state and 
local taxes, if any, extra. Attrac- 
tively low time payment terms, 
with new Hudson-C. I. T. plan. 
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Chesterfield package. 


... waiting right around 
the corner...in nearly a million 
stores where cigarettes are sold 








nd that friendly white 


Chesterfields are made of the best in- 
gredients a cigarette can have.. .mild 
ripe home-grown tobaccos, aromatic 
Turkish and pure cigarette paper. 
Chesterfield’s milder better taste 
will give you more pleasure than 
any cigarette you ever smoked, 


Copyright 1938, Liccsrr & Mysxs Tosacco Cos 
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Too Many Obstacles Now 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Business and Government 


2. The New Farm Quotas 


3. Stricter Deportation Laws 


YLUTIONS ado} i by the United States 
hamber of C the Federal 
ng, labor and 


to promote business 


of com- 
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y 55 per cent 

a feasible program ior 
isiness recovery. 

yup assert that should cer- 

measures be modified the in- 

uld be encouraged to expand 

embark on a private spending 

e a strong stimulus to 

of commenting 
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Farmers in Revolt 


‘reasing rebellion against Federal allot- 

f quotas for farm crops in many sec- 

the country leads 66 per cent of com- 

x newspapers to believe that adjustments 

in the AAA plans will be imperative to allay the 
widespread discontent. 

The editors agree that the farmers concerned 

voted for the allotment plans but assert that 
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( in the Milwaukee Sentinel 


The Honeymoon is Nearly Over 





misunderstandings at the time the agreements 
were prepared paved the way for inequalities 
when the plan was put into operation. It is as- 
serted that in many instances the actual working 
out of quota plans caused great hardship to in- 
dividuals : 

In the judgment of 34 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers chedules will be accepted 
eventually because they cover large areas and 
cannot now be easily changed. 


The Unwanted Alien 


JTEARLY all c ting newspapers favor 
amendment of the les alien deportation 
bill, approved by the House and now before the 
Senate, to enlarge the powers of the Secretary 
of Labor in dealing h deportation of persons 
illegally in this country. 

The legislation would authorize discretionary 
exceptions in deportable cases where deporta- 
tion would work undue hardship to persons of 
good character, but some editors express the 
view that such liberalization of the law would 
weaken the country’s deportation policy, nullify 
the force of the immigration laws, and would 
amount to transfer of legislative functions to 
the Executive. 

The argument is made that the threat of de- 
portation is the best practical means of making 
the established immigration laws effective. and 
that the proposed new law should be amended 
to vest the Secretary of Labor with discretionary 
power to stay deportation only temporarily, 
pending further study and future legislation. 

Many editors endorse the main features of the 
bill; to permit limited discretion where deporta- 
tion would mean extreme hardship to individuals 
of goou character; to permit aliens, lacking ret- 
ord of admission for permanent residence, to le- 
galize their residence. 
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EDITORS CRITICAL OF LABOR BOARD POLICIES 


bieersqraa + 
pACREAgINS opposition to the National 
Labor Relations Board has been marked by an 
unprecedented lack of editorial defenders. The 
press has joined with other critics of this prod- 
uct of the Wagner Act, in holding that it is a 
disturbing influence in industry; that its hear- 
ings, while maintaining the judicial form, are 
not judicial in character; and that employers do 
not receive justice at its hands. 

Recognition of “the rising tide of the protest 
against the Wagner Act and the Labor Board” 
is noted by the New York Times (Dem.), which 
holds that it “has become urgently necessary to 
consider afresh our whole Federal policy toward 
labor relations.” 


’ 


“As everyone knows,’ 
TO BE ONE-SIDED adds_ the Times, “the 
Wagner Act is flagrantly 
AGAINST EMPLOYER one-sided. It does not 
declare a single labor practice to be unfair on 
the part of unions, but it is crammed with ‘un- 
fair labor practices’ which it forbids on the part 
af employers.” 

“It is those who want peace in industry who 
seek to have the Labor Board reorganized,” de- 
clared the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register 
(Ind.). 

“How can industry, labor and the Govern- 
ment cooperate to bring about recovery,” asks 
the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), “when 
the Government tolerates an authority which 
persistently persecutes industry to an extent 
which makes cooperation impossible?” 

Says the Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.): 
“All know the difficulty of achieving exact jus- 
tice in the courts where both sides to a con- 
troversy have equal rights and recourse to the 
same remedies. When administrative bodies ex- 
ercising judicial functions, like the NLRB and 
its examiners, deny employers their full legal 
rights, we have a nullification of fundamental 
principles.” 

“Complaints regarding the unfairness of the 
NLRA and of the narrow spirit in which it has 
been administered by the Labor Board,” remarks 


WAGNER ACT SAID 


+ 

















Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Maybe I’d Better Wash the Washboard! 





the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), “have been 
steadily increasing in volume and vigor.” 

“It appears to be dawning upon the American 
people,” says the Grand Rapids Press (Rep.), 
“that this Act is not what it was supposed to be 
and that until it is reformed it will continue a 
statute contrary to the American conception of 
fair play and justice.” 
THE CHIEF DEFECT = “The controversy rag- 


VISUALIZED IN THE ‘78 ‘gars _ — 

oard, contends’ the 
WAGNER ACT ITSELF Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), “is the direct result of a fundamental de- 
fect in the law itself. That defect is the ‘three- 
in-one’ nature of the Board, in which are com- 
bined the functions of fact-finding, prosecution 
and judicial agencies. 

“Last February the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, under the chairmanship of Charles R. Hook, 
made several sound recommendations regarding 
desirable changes in the Wagner Act. Not the 





+ least important of these was the proposal that 


these three functions be vested in distinct 
bodies.” 

“Amendment of the Act in a spirit of true 
Americanism, guaranteeing equal division of re- 
sponsibility, should be the major project in the 
remainder of this session of Congress,” advises 
the South Bend Tribune (Rep.). 

“Instead of trying to revive the defunct wage- 
hour bill,” comments the Los Angeles Times 
(Rep.), “Congress could make a real contribu- 
tion toward revival of business and return of 
prosperity by repealing or drastically amending 
the Wagner Act, abolishing the NLRB, and 
replacing it with a body that will act as a court 
is supposed to act.” 

“One particular complaint against the Board,” 
recalls the Sioux City Tribune (Ind.), “concerns 
the refusal of examiners to permit the inclusion 
of all evidence in the permanent record. In some 
instances the examiners have employed police 
officers to escort out of the room shorthand re- 
porters employed by litigants at their own ex- 
pense while instructing their own reporters to 
expunge evidence at the direction of the exam- 
iner.” 


“Its administration (of 


IN BOARD'S RULINGS, ‘"¢ Labor Board) has 
been characterized by 


A CRITIC CHARGES consistent bias,” charges 


the Knoxville Journal (Ind.), 

“Since the law was ruled constitutional by 
the Supreme Court,” states the San Antonio 
Express (Ind.), “it has caused mainly trouble. 
Strikes and jurisdictional disputes resulting 
from unions’ attempts to capitalize upon their 
advantages under the law—as well as the Board’s 
evident partisanship — slowed production and 
cost many thousand men their jobs.” 


“CONSISTENT BIAS” 


“It has been said,” declares the Arkansas City 
(Kans.) Traveler (Ind.), “that when a company 
is haled before the NLRB it is adjudged guilty 
before the trial starts. The demand for a degree 
of fairness in these cases is growing. In addi- 
tion, the Board has become involved in quarrels 
between the two great factions of American la- 
bor, and its rulings have naturally been unable 
to please both.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 


ilized” private capital? What about the 


problem. They were told they could not 


of 20 cents per mile for their traveling 
expenses, as allowed to our Senators and 











Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


Objects to Waste in Spending 
Sir:—Are not most people confused 
about this pump-priming? In_ public 
works the experience is general that 
governments spend more to achieve a 
given result than does private enter- 
prise. Waste is involved and waste can- 
not make us prosperous. If the truth 
were known it would undoubtedly show 
that the Government undertaking con- 
sumed more wealth than it produced. 
The loss must be made good by taxes, 
and thus the total of purchasing power 
is reduced. . . . Sixteen billions expended 
by the Government have left us in much 
the same position we were when we 
started spending. Is there any logic in 
thinking that four billions more used in 
the same way will leave us any better 
off? 
Pittsburgh, Pa. H. W. NOREN. 
x* * * 


Blames Business for the Slump 
Sir:—Why don’t you truthfully state 
that all the spending now going on has 
become necessary, due to sit-down 
strikes in effect by the manufacturers? 
Why not admit that it’s a case of spend- 
ing, or back to the dark days of Hoover- 
ism and its long breadlines, prohibition, 
and lawlessness? F. A. MILLER. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
x * * 


Lacks Faith in Pump-Priming 

Sir:—The lending-spending program 
cannot have any beneficial effect on 
business. We have had too much spend- 
ing and borrowing and we have got our 
debt so high that it has stifled business 
with taxes. 

How will more debt and taxes do the 
country any good? It is like putting on 
the whip when your horse becomes tired 
and hungry; it will urge him on for a 
few yards, then he is worse off than 
before. EDWARD PARRADEES. 
Cloud, Fila. 

x * * 


Escaping Tax Revenues 

Sir:—There has been much talk of 
late about the “sterilized” gold and the 
good which could be accomplished by 
releasing same. But how about “ster- 





55 to 60 billions of dollars in tax-exempt 
bonds, national, State and municipal? 
Are they not sterilized, non-productive? 

Tax-exempt bonds must be outlawed, 
and the banks, investment trusts, corpo- 
rations, insurance companies, million- 
aires, etc., who hold them must be made 
to assume their share of our load by 
paying taxes on such bonds and rev- 
enues therefrom. ALBERT E. BADER, 
Hachita, N. Mex. 

xe 


Bases of Utilities Rates 

Sir:—The President and others of the 
New Deal want original costs and pru- 
dent values of public utilities the basis 
for rate-making purposes. This plan, if 
put in operation, would undoubtedly beg- 
gar millions of the saving people of this 
country who have their all invested in 
the common stocks of the utility com- 
panies. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled for many years that a fair divi- 
dend return should take into considera- 
tion reproduction costs, and the investor 
has placed his savings with that under- 
standing. 

WILLIAM MASON HARDING, 
Altadena, Calif. 
x*k* 


Impaired Confidence 

Sir:—You and others have said so 
much about a lack of confidence on part 
of investors. For my part, I have had 
no confidence in corporate securities 
since the terrible exposures that have 
occurred from time to time during the 
last eight years. . .. There may be a 
lack of confidence in the business fu- 
ture, but I believe that most of it is 
attributable to the outrageous abuses re- 
sorted to by our so-called investment 
bankers prior to 1930. J. HANERT. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

x* kk 


Crop Control Elections 
Sir:—Confidence in the future of 
America is the greatest need of the day. 
This cannot come until we have a bal- 
anced budget and a restoration of power 
to the common mass. This calls for 
elimination of our present dictatorial 
powers, including the power to dictate 
to the farmer on how to vote on crop 
control, as happened in the recent ref- 
erendum for cotton control. Less than 
50 per cent of the voters in this election 
have any faith in the program. They 
voted for it either for the money offered 
or some other incentive than that it was 
their conviction that it would solve their 





collect their parity, or 2 cents per pound 
on their 1937 crop, unless they voted 
“yes.” The Government promised them 
this money, then told them it would pay 
them if they voted “yes.” W. H. 8. 
Stephens, Ark. 

x * * 


Deplores Class Conflict 
Sir:—Perhaps the one great obstacle to 
recovery is organized insanity, govern- 
mentally encouraged. False prophets 
long have preached that economic sal- 
vation could be had by joining some class 
organization. Intensified class strife has 
been the result of their efforts. Labor 
is divided, engaged in a war of extermi- 
nation. Agriculture, too, is singing a 
discordant rhapsody. Unless we recog- 
nize our responsibilities as well as our 
“rights,” class strife will inevitably draw 
us into the vortex of dictatorship. 
Merservey, Ia. K. CLARENCE RUIG i. 
x * * 


For the Townsend Plan 
Sir:—If our Congressmen would only 
get behind the General Welfare Bill, H. 
R. 4199, and work hard for its enact- 
ment, our nation would, in six months’ 
time, experience the greatest revival of 
business in its history. 
Westmont, N. J. JOHN E. MILLER. 
x * * 


Taxpayers Must Foot the Bill 

Sir:—Every day there is another con- 
vert to the idea that the Government 
should keep us up. More and more peo- 
ple are falling for something like the 
Townsend Plan. Put everybody on a 
pension! Wonder if they ever stop to 
think where the Government is going to 
get the money to do this? Can’t they 
realize the people support the Govern- 
ment, and that every dollar the Gov- 
ernment gets comes out of the people’s 
pockets? GENE HAMMON. 
Louisville, Ky. 

xk 


Regrets Reorganization Defeat 
Sir:—To this subscriber's mind, the 
chief losers when the Reorganization bill 
was defeated were believers in the 
American system of government, as De- 
mocracy, with a capital D, took another 
jolt when our representatives demon- 
strated their lack of common sense. 
Los Angles, Calif. H. L. WALTHART. 
x** * 


Congressional Mileage 
Sir:—If business men made a charge 





Representatives, it would be about five 
times the amount that would “get by” 
the Internal Revenue agents. Why can- 
not our agents in Washington get down 
to earth where the rest of us are and 
to actual expense allowance instead of 
being given ‘several times the amount 
needed? GEORGE O. TEATS. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

x * * 


Mr. Landon and Mr. Thomas 
Sir:—Mr. Landon registering extreme 
shock and righteous indignation very 
publicly and at great verbal length; Mr. 
Landon screwing his courage to the 
sticking point as he bravely leaps to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with poor 
Norman Thomas, basely kidnapped (and 
thoroughly enjoying himself) by that 
horrific villain, Boss Hague, cuts the fig- 
ure of a comic opera hero armed cap-a- 
pie dashing recklessly into a park zoo to 
save the world from a caged tiger. . . 
Let Knight Landon present his lance 
on some battlefield not already so nearly 
won. Let him lend his sturdy shoulder 
to some martyr not already such a popu- 
lar favorite, not so experienced a fighter 
of his own battles as is Mr. Thomas.... 
He might even try standing shoulder 
to shoulder with the President in his 
unremitting effort to advance demo- 
eratic procedure into American frontiers 
where it is still alien and bitterly fought. 
Molalla, Oreg. M. R. BOUFFIOUX. 
x* 


The President and TVA 

Sir:—Every possible means has been 
used to neutralize the inquiry attempt- 
ing to get at the truth in the highly 
touted TVA. There are some in high 
places who must fear the truth .., 
Welfare of our people as a whole is con- 
tinually being sacrificed to political ex- 
pediency, and when the President 
stepped in with every appearance of at- 
tempting to quash revelation of what 
every citizen has a right to know, his 
prestige slumped in the mind of every 
fair-minded individual. 
Snyder, Tex. E, J. ANDERSON. 

x** * 


History in the Making 
Sir:—I have a two-years subscription 
to the United States News, and I have 
found it very useful to me in my work 
and have been clipping it regularly. 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. 
Southport, Conn. 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


After All, Frank, There is a Limit—or is There? 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Neutrality and Arms 


2. Dirigibles As War Craft 
3. City Laws and Free Speech 


EPEAL of the embargo on arms to Spain is 

advocated by 34 per cent of commenting 
newspaper; opposed by 66 per cent. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee upheld the em- 
bargo on May 13 by a 17 to 1 vote. 

Nearly all the editors agree that the embargo, 
undertaken as a declaration of neutrality, has 
not achieved the best results, but those who 
would keep it in force are convinced that any 
change at present would result in a charge of 
partisanship in favor of the Government faction. 

It is pointed out that sentiment in this country 
regarding the civil conflict in Spain is sharply 
divided and that any action that would appear 
to favor either side could not possibly attract 
unanimous support. It is further argued that 
relaxing the embargo would give the appearance 
of interference in European affairs. 

That the embargo is indirectly evaded, mostly 
to the disadvantage of the government party in 
Spain, is charged by editors on the minority side, 
who say the policy does not result in real neu- 
trality. They argue that the present policy needs 
revision, and advocate a return to a resumption 
of neutral rights as set forth under general in- 
ternational law. 





Selling Helium to Germany 


OMMENTING newspapers in general do not 
approve of the attempt to prevent the sale 

of helium to Germany for use in Zeppelins. Edi- 
tors give little weight to the argument of Secre- 
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Cartoonist Borgstedt for the Ledger Syndicate 


Getting Dark 





tary Ickes that the gas, of which this country 
has a monopoly, could be used for war purposes. 
The rejection of the German request, combined 
with the present opposition to the building of 
American war dirigibles, is described as a dou- 
ble attack on lighter-than-air craft. 
Arguments offered for the sale of helium to 
Germany reflect those of Dr. Eckener, who repre- 
sents the German Government. It is stated that 
Germany has perfected these ships of the air, 
designed solely for transportation, and the point 
is made that, in the present state of aviation, 
the Zeppelin is not an effective military weapon, 





Socialists in Jersey City 


CTION of the Jersey City police in expelling 
Norman Thomas, the Socialist leader, accused 
of trying to hold a public meeting without a per- 
mit, evokes wide comment in the press. Fifty- 
nine per cent of commenting newspapers de- 
clare that the constitutional right of free speech 
is involved and approve the action of two Con- 
gressmen who sought to give support to the 
Socialist leader. 

Forty-one per cent of such newspapers take 
the view that no proper authorization has been 
obtained for the proposed meeting; that if those 
who wished to test the city ordinances desired 
a real adjudication of the controversy they should 
have applied to the Courts. 

Opponents of Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey 
City, feel that the treatment of the visiting speak- 
ers was arbitrary with a tendency toward fascism, 
which should not be permitted to go unchal- 
lenged. Some, declaring they have no sympathy 
with Socialist agitation, insist broader questions 
are involved and that the action of Jersey City 
forms a bad precedent. 
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The Radio Corporation of America, 
a truly American institution, 
renders a vast public service 


HEN radio is mentioned, what is your first thought? In all probability it is of the radio receiving set in your 
home, and the endless variety of entertainment that comes to you without any cost via the miracle of broad- 


casting. 


You doubtless think of great symphony orchestras, of the opera, of your favorite dance bands, of world- 


famous personalities—and al] the amazing variety of programs which you can hear every day. 
It is true that never before in the history of the world has mankind ever had such priceless treasures of enter- 


tainment instantly available in millions of homes. 


The humblest owner of a radio instrument is served with 


amusement that no individual has the wealth to buy, or the power to command. Yet important as is the broad- 
casting side of radio, it is only a part of the story, and only a portion of the service which is rendered the public 


by radio today. 


In addition to the programs which are put on the air regularly, there are numerous other radio activities con- 
stantly being carried on. So varied and complex are these various functions of radio that each has its own group 


of experts who specialize in some field. 


It is interesting that in all the world there is only one organization which is engaged in all phases of radio. 


This 


is an American institution—the Radio Corporation of America. 

RCA was founded in 1919. The original purpose of its organization was to insure for the use of the United States 
Government and the American people certain radio discoveries which might otherwise have become the property 
of other nations. It was felt vital to America’s interests that the control of the country’s facilities for radio com- 


munication be kept in American hands. As a result, the Radio Corporation of America was formed. 


Today the 


RCA is owned by approximately 250,000 stockholders, no one of whom owns as much as }4 of 1% of its stock. 





Radio Began With Communication 


Of course, the original basis of radio was message service. 
Practically all of the present day applications of radio, not 
only to broadcasting, but in other ways, have grown out of research 
in connection with communications. 

When international radio communication was perfected, the 
marine services which gave it birth were in no measure 
lessened; on the contrary, they progressed consistently. In the 
youthful aviation industry the ships of the air have also found in 
radio an indispensable ally. And radio broadcasting, in turn, did 
nothing to slacken the steady forward march of all the earlier 
radio services. Instead, it gave to them a new impetus. Radio 
at all times consolidated its gains and abandoned none of the 
territory it had conquered 

From its very beginning RCA has been intimately identified 
with radio research The men who organized this company 
were fully aware of the necessity for continuous study and un- 
ceasing exploration in the vast uncharted field that had been 
opened up by the first inventors in radio. The ast amount of re- 
search which RCA has sponsored during a period of nearly 20 years 
is the basis of the many ways in which RCA serves millions of 


people. 


Development of Home Reception 


Most of us can recall the early crystal sets, when the marvel of 
hearing music by wireless first startled the world, when all 
listeners used ear phones. These early receiving sets were much 
like the equipment used in the reception of transoceanic radio 
messages. They were first used by the public in 1920, but a year 
before that RCA had already established a laboratory at Riverhead, 
Long Island, for the purpose of developing radio transmission and 
reception for the home. 

A year or two later saw the first radio instruments with horns 
and loud speakers Next came one-dial tuning. Following 
this, another great step forward was made with another RCA de- 
velopment, the dynamic speaker. It was this discovery which 
made the first real step towards eliminating squawking and un- 
pleasant tone quality, and achieving a reality of reception. 

With the active development of broadcasting and home radio 
receiving sets, RCA took over the Victor Talking Machine 
Company at Camden, This famous institution had for years been 
the world center in the development of sound reproduction, and 
it was natural that a union of RCA and Victor should lead to 
still further and more rapid strides in the development of fine 
home receiving sets, as well as many other applications of radio 
principles 

RCA Victor men developed radio cabinets with built-in speak- 
ers and improved acoustics. In 1935 the realism of tone made an 
important advance through the medium of the RCA Victor Magic 
Voice—a speaker design which eliminated boom and further re- 
duced distortion of reception 

But though the Magic Voice appeared to be the last word in 
sound development, RCA’s impatient engineers sought for still 
further accuracy in tone. They found a way to improve the Magic 
Voice in design and in results. Their latest development is a 
radio instrument known as the Symphony Model, in which such 
realism of sound is attained that so eminent a musician as Walter 
Damrosch has said of this—“It would often take a sharper ear than 
mine to detect that it is a reproduction and not the original music 
itself which I hear.” 


Broadcasting 


While RCA men were carrying on developments in reception, 
they were equally active in the search for improvement in broad- 
casting. RCA organized the National Broadcasting Company in 
1926, believing that the future development of broadcasting de- 
pended on programs which would be satisfactory to the public 
in both quantity and quality Quantity was essential because 
people would like to hear programs at all times of day and night. 
Quality was the prime necessity for obvious reasons 

During the entire development of the National Broadcasting 
Company networks, it has been the unceasing aim to provide 
stations at such locations as would insure adequate reception of 
first class radio programs in every part of the United States. In 
the advertisement announcing the creation of NBC it was stated 
that while there were then only five million radio homes, the 
right kind of programs and the right kind of broadcasting ought 
to result in at least twenty-six million homes acquiring radio sets 
t is interesting to note at this time the figure 26,000,000 has been 
substantially exceeded 





Radio City—W orld Capital of Radio 


As NBC grew in stature, and as the demand for the finest 
possible entertainment grew, it became evident that there must be 
a radio headquarters commensurate with the importance of this 
new art. From the recognition of this need came Radio City. This 
famous place is truly the world capital of radio. Its physical sta- 
tistics are almost staggering. Within its building at New York are 
100,000 miles of wire, 3,000,000 electrical connections, an intricate 
system of the most modern devices for the perfect handling and 
broadcasting of radio programs. Today, Radio City is the most 
popular attraction in New York. As a matter of fact, it is the second 
most popular attraction in the United States, being exceeded by the 
number of annual visitors to Mt. Vernon, the home of George 
Washington. 

Radio City is at present the nerve center of NBC’s Blue and 
Red Networks which today number 150 stations, serving lis- 
teners from Maine to Honolulu. Other impc-tant radio centers have 
also grown up. NBC has but recently opened splendid new quar- 
ters in Chicago. At Hollywood, California, a new western Radio 
City is rapidly nearing completion. In Washington. NBC main- 
tains a fine studio building which ‘not only serves as a point of 
origin for commercial programs, but is also of great importance in 
bringing to the public the many radio services provided by various 
Governmental radio departments. 


A Leader in the World of Music 


From its very inception, NBC has adhered to the policy of doing 
its utmost to develop a public appreciation of the best in music. 
Obviously, the way to Go this was to provide fine music regularly. 
This has been done through an uninterrupted series of broadcasts 
of symphony orchestras, of chamber music, opera, and many other 
Similar types of entertainment. 

Last Fall NBC made the most important single contribution 
ever made to the advancement of the cause of good music 
This was the creation of the NBC Symphony Orchestra, the first 
complete Symphony Orchestra organized and maintained solely 
for radio purposes. 

All radio listeners are familiar with the magnificent perform- 
ance of the NBC Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini, and since Mr. Toscanini’s return to Europe, under the 
batons of other celebrated conductors. The sincerity of purpose 
which actuates NBC in connection with this great symphony or- 
chestra was shown by the fact that Maestro Arturo Toscanini has 
been engaged for three more years 

An outstanding service which RCA renders to music lovers is 
the production of Victor Records. With the development of new 
methods of recording which result in Victor Higher Fidelity Rec- 
ords and with the improvement of machines with which to repro- 
duce these records, there has been an enormous comeback in 
popularity of recorded music. Today's Victor Records capture the 
formerly elusive bass notes and overtones. They are as unlike the 
old discs piled away in many garrets as a 1901 model automobile 
is unlike a present day machine. 

Newest invention in line with the RCA policy of providing 
fine music for every one is the RCA Victor Record Player 
which makes it possible’ to use your own radio instrument as an 
electric phonograph. So great has been the interest in this device 
that RCA Victor has organized the Victor Record Society for the 
purpose of making it possible to obtain a Record Player and rec- 
ords under the most advantageous terms. 


Looking to the Future 





It has been the habit of RCA to look to the future from the 
very day it began business. Probably the most interesting thing 
which is in the immediate future is Television. At the present 
time, RCA is carrying on continuous experiments in Television 
and experimental broadcasting of Television. Just how soon 
Television may become available to the public is a matter of con- 
jecture. There are a number of experimental difficulties and 
technical problems still to be overcome. But with the advances 
so far made, it seems reasonable that the conquering of such 
difficulties is simply a matter of time. 

There are some other applications of radio in which RCA is 
intensely interested, but they receive little or no_ publicity. 
One of these is the application of electronic principles and elec- 
tronic tubes—ordinarily called radio tubes—to many non-radio uses. 
At the present time there are close to a thousand such applications 
in the fields of science and industry, and in all such instances these 
principles are being applied in ways which effect vast improve- 
ments, or further the accuracy of many different processes. 

Yo do justice to all the activities of RCA is impossible in a 
single page. RCA is publishing this summary, however, to give 
readers some idea of the story behind the public services rendered 
daily by the world’s largest radio organization. 
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Key programs. During 1936 NBC handled 698 foreign broadcasts. 
Above photo shows how a foreign program is brought to more than 
20 million American radio homes, 
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General view of the transmitting station of RCA Communications at 
Rocky Point, Long Island. From this point messages are sent to many 
foreign countries and to cities in the United States and Canada. 


Television scene. This picture shows a scene in the NBC Experi- 
mental Television Studio. Television requires brilliant lighting and 
the use of several cameras in order to obtain the desired effects. 


The picture above shows general scene looking from Control Room 
into a large studio at Radio City during a rehearsal. Radio shows 
often require rehearsals which run many times the length of the 


During the recent California 
flood, NBC performers read their 
scripts by the light of kerosene 
lanterns. RCA and NBC engi- 
neers got the show through. 


Mounted on top of pilot house, 
or chart room, the RCA Direc- 
tion Finder shows navigators 
true course regardless of the 
weather. Since 1925 RCA, 
through its Radiomarine Divi- 
sion, has equipped ships with 
Radio Direction Finders 


ue 
a 
actual show when it goes on the air. All-important in obtaining 


the proper standards of broadcasting is the activity of the men in 
the Control Room who must control volume and balance of all sounds, 
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CAME out to Madison to talk h Govern 
I La Follette eck nh l€ 1 1 l 
into the national pict asap ogres- 
sive leader, yet no one was clear where he was 
going or how he proposed to get there. And ol 
the two La Follettes, it is Phil rather than Bi b 
who is the prime mover in the new National 
Progressives of Ame! Phil received me cor- 
dially. We had a two-hour talk in the mo . 
at the State House and another two-hour talk 
in the afternoon at the Executive Mansion I 
came primed with many questions I canno 
quote the answers, but I have his permission to 
set down my intefpretation of the gist ol yur 
discussion and my deductions about his think 








If some of these deductions are not sympatie C, 






} 4+ . throng) my 
it is because they have been fit red through my 
own hopes and fears about the future of ou 
country 

No one in Wiscons hinks of calling 1e Gov- 
) ) 
ernor anything Phil 
love him or ha quarrel and ip 
him as they ) with members of their 
family Anc tes that feeling. He 
n 1 n shirt-sleeves, as if I 





dropped in for a friend- 
fierce antag- 


the New York or 


is folksy and middle-class in tone. 


far away from the 





urban centers 


onism of 
Chicago 


SOME LA FOLLETTE IMPRESSIONS 


But Phil is not just small-town stuff. At forty- 
one he is already the stuff that legends are 
He is a 


made of, and I heard many of them. 
man of enormous ambition and personal mastery, 
grooming himself for a great destiny and believ- 
ing utterly in that destiny. There are some who 
think that the new party grows out of the local 
Wisconsin situation, that Phil faces a fight for 
his fourth term as governor, and that he knows 
he can’t be governor unless he finds a place in 
the national political sun. I doubt that. Phil’s 
prestige in Wisconsin has never stood so high as 
today, and it has grown especially with the more 
liberal business men. Besides, he does not talk 
like a man who wants only to be governor. He 
is playing for high stakes. 

The first impression one gets of him is of a 
frank, warm, alert, but unassuming person. De- 
spite his gray hair, he looks at times and from 
a certain angle. infinitely young, like an eager 
schoolboy—small, lithe, round-faced. Watch him 
further and he is the administrator galvanized 
into action, with an air of curt and sharp com- 
mand. There is economy in every gesture—the 
economy of a big executive or of a general in the 
midst of a campaign. Leadership is very much 
on his mind. I have been told that while he was 
at college his room was hung with pictures of 
great historical figures, including Napoleon. To- 
day his sitting-room is cluttered with photo- 
graphs of the great ones of the earth. There is 
one of Justice Brandeis and one of Mussolini. 
That in parvo is Phil. 

He stands with one foot in the old La Follette 
tradition and the other in a strange world just 
coming into being. .He is proud of what his 
father and mother did in public life, proud of 
his pioneer stock, steeped in the tradition of the 
frontier, deeply influenced by F. J. Turner’s 
frontier theory. He would like to project the 
Wisconsin achievement on to a national plane. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD NEW DEAL 

Phil’s strategy today has two premises. One 
is that Roosevelt’s political prestige is bankrupt; 
the other is that the New Deal is, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, basically wrong. There is no 
doubt that he has broken both with the President 
and his program. He has never been more 
than a fellow-traveler of the New Deal, criti- 
cal of its policy ever since his speech in 
1933 attacking the AAA program. He has 
consistently refused offers of administrative posts 
in Washington. Latterly the distance has wid- 
ened, as he has become convinced that the 
President is succumbing to the Democratic Old 
Guard and not making a state-by-state fight 
against the party machine. There are those in 
Washington who believe that Phil was not averse 
to seeing the process of the President’s defeat 
hastened, and that the five Wisconsin members 
of the House, whose votes against the reorganiza- 
tion bill proved the decisive factor, would not 
have done so without at least Phil’s tacit consent. 
Phil knows that the common people of the coun- 
try still have a loyalty to the President; that 
when Bill Evjue, editor of the Madison Capitol- 
Times, wrote an editorial on the day of Phil’s big 
Madison speech, saying that whatever happens 
the new party must not be anti-Roosevelt, his 
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rang all day with congratulations; and 
1 mentioned the President that 

Cedar Rapids, there were 
t bursts of applause. Yet he also feels that 

the common people are bewildered and have lost 
» sense of direction; and that, when their per- 
Roosevelt has worn off, noth- 
will remain. He wants 


gain at 






al warmth about 
but disenchantment 


ings 


to prepare for that time. 


About the danger of dividing the progressive 
forces through his new party, he is skeptical. If 

> New Deal shows increased strength in the 
1938 elections, I am convinced that the new party 
will be used mainly to put heat on the tories and 
insure the nomination in 1940 of a fairly liberal 
condidate. If the New Deal’s prestige continues 
to fall, the party will strike out for itself. This 
does not mean nominating a candidate for the 

residency. Phil knows that a party is mot cre- 
ated by fiat or by a single speech, no matter how 
histrionic, but that it has to be built from the 
ground up. He plans to work assiduously in 
state and every county. If he has any 
guess about 1940 it is that the Democrats will 
win, but only by nominating a more conservative 
than Roosevelt. He has no illusions, 
as LaGuardia seems still to have, about the Re- 
publicans nominating a liberal. But whoever is 
elected, he is convinced that the program after 
1940 will be pretty much the same as the program 
today—one of borrowing and spending. And 
being thus convinced, he has no worries about 
If the progressives are temporarily 
split, that is a risk that has to be taken whenever 
a new party is started. Meanwhile my guess is 
that Phil feels he can wait until 1944 when he 
will be only forty-seven and still in the prime 


every 


candidate 


his timing. 


of life. 


LA FOLLETTE ECONOMY PLATFORM 


What sort of economic program has he? Phil 
is thus far much clearer in his criticisms of the 
New Deal than in substitutes for it. He argues 
that we shall get nowhere by the restrictionism 
of the farm program, that borrowing and spend- 
ing do not solve a depression, and that expendi- 
tures for relief do not constitute a way of order- 
ing the economic system. He believes that the 
Administration has erred in doing both too little 
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and too much: too little in that, if it had to 
spend, it did not spend soon enough or heavily 
enough; too much in that it set itself the enor- 
mous and impossible task of regulating the en- 
tire economy instead of concentrating on the 
crucial phase of it. 

What is that crucial phase? The mechanism 
of investment and credit. After the 1936 elections 
the President might have concentrated on get- 
ting the bugs out of our machinery. He did not, 
and now there is idle capital lying about. How 
put it to work? Phil's. analysis up to this point 
would grace the pages of the Wall Street Journal. 
But his remedy, as far as I can make it out, is a 
cross between socialism, technocracy, and what 
used to be called in the 1920’s “the new capital- 
ism.” 

I mention socialism despite the fact that Phil 





Phil La Follette, Wisconsin’s Gov- 
ernor, is sounding the call for an at- 
tempted political realignment in 
America. 

A political rally at Madison, Wis., 
on April 29 set under way the drive 
for this realignment under the lead- 
ership of Governor La Follette. The 
National Progressives of America, 
Inc., came into being. 

The Wisconsin Governor in launch- 
ing his new party as a national party 
left unanswered many questions 
concerning its objectives and its 
proposed methods for teaching 
those objectives. To get answers to 
unenswered questions, Max Lerner, 
editor of “The Nation”, a liberal 
weekly magazine, visited Madison 
and talked with Governor La Fol- 
lette for four hours. 

What Mr. Lerner heard from the 
Governor of Wisconsin is told in the 
interview on this page. This inter- 
view is published in the May 14 issue 
of “The Nation”, and appears here 
by permission of that publication. 











has almost no socialist consciousness in him, and 
mentions the word only to deride it. Yet his 
general outlook is away from laissez faire and 
toward increased governmental power. His is the 
socialism involved in any project for a huge and 
collective national effort to master the economic 
problem. But it is not socialism in the sense of 
envisaging any broad program of socialization. 
At least for the present, Phil has in mind less 
heroic remedies. And among them his attitude 
toward credit and his attitude toward the price 
structure loom most important. 


A GERMAN PARALLEL 


I could not help being struck, as he talked, by 
the degree of similarity between his emphasis 
on ntaionalized credit and Dr: Schaicht’s method 
of rationalizing the German economy by leaving 
private ownership and profit undisturbed but 
using publicly-controlled credit as the principal 
means of leverage. And since Phil has autarchic 
ideas as well, I assume this control would be ex- 
tended to foreign exchange. The savings banks 
would continue their deposit functions; but in- 
vestment banking, which has already become 
practically inactive, would be turned over for- 
mally to the government. Private enterprise 
would move from a credit to a cash basis. That 
is to say, all credit would be governmental. 
Mortgages and bonds, instead of being fixed 
claims upon income, would be transformed into 
participating interests in the fortunes of an 
enterprise. Thus the credit system, which Walter 
Stewart has defined as “suspicion asleep,” would 
be socialized, along with the monetary system. 
And with it one of the most rigid elements of our 
economic system would be removed. 

Another element that would have to be made 
amenable to control is that of cost and thus 
of price. Phil’s approach to the railroad prob- 
lem is well known; it involves a moratorium on 
the present bond structure and the calling in of 
new investment. His approach to agricultural 
and labor prices is similar. He believes not in 
sharing more equitably what wealth we have, but 
in producing more wealth for everyone to be 
satisfied with. The farmer today, he argues, is 
geared to selling a decreasing number of units— 
whether of milk or hogs or cotton—for the 
highest possible unit price. 

Actually the farmer would be better off if he 
sold more units, even though he got less for each. 
Labor is in the same situation. There are times 


when wages should go up, but times also when 
wage rigidity is catastrophic to the whole eco- 
nomic structure and wages should go down. If 
labor were interested, he argues, not in price per 
unit of work but in its share of a iarger number 
of units, costs could be reduced and volume in- 
creased. 

This is not a program but a philosophy. With 
Phil it is a basic philosophy and furnishes the 
clue to his program—increased national produc- 
tion, using nationalized credit, monetary control, 
and a guaranteed annual wage or farm income 
to effect it. It is, in a way, the core of the Na- 
tional Expansion bill, originally drawn with the 
help of Mordecai Ezekiel, introduced into the 
House by Amlie, Voorhees, and other progres- 
sives, and now languishing there. But Phil would 
not go as far as that bill in his program of regu- 
lation of industry. The power of the state, he 
feels, must be used not to administer the busi- 
ness units but to give direction to them. Once 
that direction is achieved business can be left to 
its own devices and its own pioneering inventive- 
ness. This does not mean, despite the applause 
from Walter Lippmann and Dorothy Thompson, 
a return to the ancient simplicities of laissez 
faire. Actually, in what Phil has said thus far, 
there are holes broad enough to drive through 
an entire program of government control. But 
I am convinced that he would resort to that only 
if his socialized-credit and price-control methods 
were to fail. 


DESIRE FOR ACTION, NOT THEORY 


For the present, he is beautifully vague and 
evasive about ways and means. Why should he 
not be? He knows that third parties have in the 
past foundered on the rocks of over-concreteness 
at the start. Moreover, he does not want Mr. 
Roosevelt to steal his thunder, as he has done 
with others. Finally he is convinced that the 
only people who want blueprints are the intel- 
lectuals, with whom it is an occupational disease, 
and his enemies, who want them to distort them. 

He has a contempt for the intellectual, espe- 
cially the radical intellectual, with his isms and 
his dogmas. He believes in action. Act first, 
show that something can be done, and people 
will follow you. To get such action, democratic 
government must be mobile and efficient. Hence 
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Phil’s reorganization’ of Wisconsin’s executive 
departments, which he carried through with far 
more astuteness than the President showed in 
his own plan. He gave either House of the State 
legislature the power, by a simple majority, to 
undo any reorganizing act of his after it was 
done. Phil knows the value of the fait accompli. 
“Give me power,” he says in effect, “then you 
may hedge that power about with checks and 
balances.” 

Despite his roots in the La Follette tradition, 
Phil is a new plant, growing in a changed soil of 
economic circumstance and a new climate of 
opinion. He still points with pride to the Wis- 
consin social legislation; relief, despite his rash 
remark about “spoon-feeding and coddling the 
American people,” is still'a problem to him, but 
it is subordinate to the larger problem of mas- 


tering the economic drift. And on that, some of 
his perspectives come from present-day Ger- 
many. He went to Germany in 1933. On his re- 
turn he wrote a series of articles which he sold 
to the Hearst press—he is now a bit apologetic 
about that. He brought back from Germany a 
deep sense of the economic roots of fascism in 
the degrading living conditions of the people. 
Yet he thinks that it is easy to underestimate 
Hitler’s positive achievement, and admires the 
energy he has shown in reorganizing an anarchic 
economy. Even more he is impressed by what 
Mustapha Kemal has done !n Turkey in evoking 
a new economic energy and a new nationalism. 


SPIRIT OF NATIONALISM STRONG 


Phil’s own nationalism goes deep, and it is no 
accident that he calls his party the National 
Progressives of America. To do a creative job, 
people must have relief in themselves. In Amer- 
ica that belief has been corroded, since the turn 
of the century, by economic collapse. His paean 
about the sanctity of the North American con- 
tinent is not a literary figure of speech, but a 
mystical conviction. And that conviction is fed 
by his isolationism in foreign pohicy. He made a 
public statement in 1933 against the Jewish boy- 
cott of German goods. The Jews, he feels, have 
—because of their economic success in a declin- 
ing capitalism—become easy marks for vindic- 
tiveness. They must not dissipate their ener- 
gies in foreign boycotts, but concentrate them 
on the opportunity for reform within their own 
country. They must be Americans first and Jews 
afterward. Phil insists that the nationalist pat- 
tern is a deep and slumbering force in American 
life, with enormous power for evoking middle- 
class and mass support. He sees what the Marx- 
ian parties have hitherto overlooked, that the 
middle-class mentality and nationalist feeling 
are still our ruling divinities. 

Phil’s eyes glow when he talks of mass move- 
ments. Intellectuals may fear to contemplate 
the mass unleashed, but he has no such fears. 
We must reach the masses if we are to survive 
as a nation. They want to know where we are 
going and why, but they do not want to be bur- 
dened with blueprints. Men think in terms of 
symbols. Hence the adoption of the new sym- 
bol of the cross by the new party. “Why fear it?” 
asks Phil. Communism has its symbol in the 
hammer and sickle, Nazism has a symbol in the 
swastika; democracy alone lacks a symbol. Phil 
proposes to equip democracy with a symbol 
through which the common man—since he can- 
not write laws or articles or make speeches—will 
get a sense of participation, the mystical sense 
of unity. All this may sound dangerous to many. 
It sounds very dangerous to me. And Phil knows 
that he will be called a fascist. But he is will- 
ing to venture it. 

Phil insists that this is no “third party” he is 
forming: it is the party (does he mean the pro- 
gressive party or the only party of the future?). 
He also insists that it is no popular-front party 
and no labor party in its usual sense. He wants 
no more to be tied to trade unionism, as the 
British progressives are, than he wants to be 
tied to popular frontism, as the French progres- 
sives are. What remains for him is to build on 
a middle-class base, counting on the probability 
that the trade unions will soon attach them- 
selves fo it. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR 


Yet it is strange that Phil should have held 
himself so completely aloof from labor. I have 
it on good authority that none of the top leaders 
of the C. I. O. were brought directly into the 
picture. It is a sensational fact that a few days 
before the new party was formed Phil had a 
long talk with John L. Lewis on another matter 
during which he never so much as mentioned his 
coming political venture. Labor, he feels, should 
know the La Follettes’ labor record in the Senate 
and in Wisconsin, and should count them among 
its friends. I have done some investigating of 
the Wisconsin Labor Act. It is a god one, except 
for the fact that Joseph Padway, the A. F. of L. 
lawyer, wrote into it a provision whereby an 
employer may sign a closed-shop agreement with 
a union even though it may not have a majority 
of the workers. This is practically a set-up for 
the A. F. of L. in staving off C. I. O. advance. In 
the national picture this could scarecly be con- 
Strued as unqualified friendship for labor as a 
whole. Labor will remember the La Follettes’ 
record, but it will also remember that a party 
that starts out to keep clear of the labor stigma 
may end by fighting labor. 
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FHA Long-term Farm Loans: 
Who May Borrow, and How 


OW many farmers and would-be farmers ob- 
tain the benefit of long-term loans under 

the Federal Housing Act? 
While the Federal Housing Administration does 
not lend any money or build any houses, it in- 
sures private lending institutions on its approved 
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selves against loss on the loans. The FHA grants 
the insurance to galvanize the banks into action 
to make the money flow out to those who want 
the loans. 

FHA-insured loans on farm properties is a new 
administrative policy, beginning May 16, but is 
under authority of the Federal Housing Act of 
last February. From now on farmers and 
potential farmers may get these loans from any 
of the approved private lending agencies to build 
or repair farm houses or other farm buildings, 
or to refinance existing mortages on the prop- 
erties, provided that in each case at least 15 per 
cent of the loan is spent for materials and la- 
bor. 


SUMS THAT MAY BE BORROWED 


How much may the farm borrower get in this 
way? As much as $16,000. The interest rate 
cannot exceed 5 per cent. In addition, a mort- 
gage insurance premium is charged which 
amounts to one-quarter of 1 per cent on loans 
4 $5,400 or less, and to one-half of 1 per cent 

irger i The may run 


01 as long as 
25 years when the amount is $5,400 or less, with 


se loans 
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a 20-year maximum term in all other instances. 
The borrowers may obtain as much as 90 per cent 
of the appraiséd value of a farm property on 
loans of $5,400 or less, 80 to 90 per cent on loans 
from $5,400 to $8,600, and 80 per cent on loans 
above $8,600. The exact proportion of valuation 
which may be borrowed depends upon the rating 
of the mortgage risk. 


FHA DEFINITION OF A FARM 

Borrowers must repay their loans in regular 
equal installments according to their income. 
These installments will include principal and in- 
terest payments; hazard, fire and mortgage in- 
surance premiums; drainage and _ irrigation 
charges, ground rents, taxes and special assess- 
ments, but will not include the lender’s initial 
charges for title search, appraisal and mortgage 
recording fees. 

For information of potentiar borrowers, FHA 
defines a farm as real estate which in FHA’s 
judgment can produce an annual gross income 
of $350 in kind, cash or rent from agricultural 
uses, or derives 25 per cent or more of its rental 
from agricultural uses, or 25 per cent or more of 
its capital value from its agricultural capacity. 
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How to Secure PWA Loans 
Under New Federal Program 


OW can a state or local public body obtain a 
loan or grant from the PWA under the re- 
lief-recovery program? 

The PWA has instructed its regional offices to 
notify cities and other State agencies that, for 
the first time since last June, applications may 
now be submitted covering new PWA projects. 


BRANCHES READY FOR INQUIRIES 


All inquiries regarding such loans or grants 
should be submitted to the nearest PWA field 
office: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Omaha, Fort 
Worth, San Francisco, or Portland, Oreg. If 
necessary, information may be sought at the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, in Washington. 

All this is anticipatory of the enactment of 
the President’s program. Applications will be 
received now at the field offices, will be made 
ready for approval, but will not be formally acted 


+ 
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upon until enactment of the -relief-recovery 
measure (House Joint Resolution 679) authorizes 
such action. 

As the measure passed the House it set Sep- 
tember 30 as a deadline, with some exceptions, 
after which no new applications for loans and 
grants for non-Federal projects may be consid- 
ered. This deadline is the reason PWA issued 
its warning that all intended applications should 
be submitted without delay. 

Thirty-four States already have indicated to 
PWA field offices they are ready to apply for an 
aggregate of more than a billion and a half dol- 
lars worth of new permanent construction on 
which they are prepared to finance 55 per cent 
of the cost. This is in addition to a large num- 
ber of projects still before PWA approved in the 
past but not carried out for lack of funds . 

Types of projects contemplated under the new 
legislation’s program are the same as in former 
PWA loans and grants—schools, libraries, court 
houses, penal and other public buildings, water- 
works, bridges, viaducts, streets, grade crossing 
elimination and flood and erosion control proj- 
ects. 
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Mecsgram + NLRB Hearings: 


A Change in 


HE “fair hearing” controversy 

touched off on April 25 by 
the Supreme Court has had in no 
agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment a more direct and immedi- 
ate effect than in the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

While critics have seen in this 
fact evidence that the Board rec- 
ognizes that its procedure may 
have denied to employers a fair 
hearing, proponents of the Board 
assert that, on the contrary, it dem- 
onstrates the scrupulous care given 
by the Board to the requirements of 
fair hearing. 


JUSTICE HUGHES’ WARNING 

The controversy arose when the 
Court ruled that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should have given to a 
stockyard operator an opportunity 
to file exceptions to findings before 
a rate determination was put into 
effect. Chief Justice Hughes made 
the decision the occasion for warning 
that quasi-judicial agencies of the 
Federal Government should accord 
to all persons affected an opportunity 
to know what are the charges and 
proposed findings in any case. 

The Labor Board pointed out that, 
in its procedure, this is accomplished 
in at least three different ways be- 
fore the enforcement stage is 


reached. First, a union files charges 


to which an answer may be made 
by the employer. Second, the Board 
issues a complaint, to which also the 
employer may make answer. Third, 
the Board issues its decision, which 
is not enforcible until a further re- 
view is had before a court. This is 
the simplified procedure where there 
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+ is no trial examiner’s report pre- 
| ceding the Board’s decision 
Yet to obviate the possibility of 


tional step 
no such intermediate report, 
Board will now make proposed find- 


ings and issue proposed orders, to 


which employers may take excep- 
tior The first such order was is- 
sued last week 
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| In those cases lacking the inter- 





The NLRB grants added 
hearings to employers to in- 
sure full fairness . . . Sit- 
down strikers lose in court 
. . . Here are new develop- 
ments in the labor field. 








mediate report which have already 
entered the courts, the Board sought 
also to recall them to supply the 
added step. The law permits it to 
withdraw its petitions for enforce- 
ment before the transcript of hear- 
ings has been filed with the court. 
In the case of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the transcript had already 
been filed, and the Board was not 
permitted to withdraw the proceed- 
ings. Consequently the case will go 
to trial on the record, probably in 
June. 


OTHER CASES AT ISSUE 

In four other cases the companies 
concerned have sought to have the 
court compel the Board to file the 
transcript so that the cases may 
proceed as they stand. In one in- 





Wecsgram « Our Battle Fleet: 
Why America Speeds Building 


HE United States may soon be 

setting the pace in the naval 
building race. 

Appropriations to strengthen the 
Navy and authorizations for more 
ships are winning Congressional ap- 
proval more easily than ever before 
in peace time. 

The figures run into stupendous 
sums; but heavy majority votes 
override protests that the expendi- 
tures are neither necessary nor wise 
at a time of Government deficits and 
a mounting national debt. 


NAVIES COMPARED 

Asked for an explanation upon the 
enactment last week of the latest 
expansion bill, Navy officers pro- 
duced data showing the extent to 
which the armaments limitation 
treaty of 1922 is a thing of the past. 
The United States, Great Britain and 
Japan agreed in that treaty to limit 
their navies respectively to a 5-5-3 
ratio of power. 

Japan has been building year in 
and year out, according to these re- 
ports. Its strength now stands at 
3.3 as compared with 6.6 for Great 
Britain and 5. for this country. The 
latest figures of under-age warships 
built or appropriated for are: 

Number Tonnage 


Great Britain .... 274 1,582,000 
United States .... 182 1,185,000 | 
. ee 173 778,000 


British building jumped upward 
in 1926. The United States stood 
practically still until] 1933 but then 
began making up for lost- time. In 
the last 18 months alone Congress | 
either has appropriated for or au- 
thorized construction of 9 dread- 
naughts. While all the major pow- 
ers are building, none—so far as 


known here—has acted with such 
rapidity. 

Two battleships are on the ways. 
The $546,866,000 Navy bill for the 
year beginning July 1 provides for a 
Start on two more, in addition to 
20 other lesser ships. President 
Roosevelt has asked for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $25,000,000, 
part of which would be spent to lay 
the keels of two more. 

The additional expenditure of $1,- 
090,656,000 just authorized would be 
allotted for 72 warships, 950 air- 
planes, and in the President’s 
discretion—a dirigible. This allows 
for 3 battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 
9 cruisers, 23 destroyers, 9 submar- 
ines, and 26 auxiliary craft. 

Sponsors of the legislation em- 
phasized that this is an “authoriz- 
ation,” not an “appropriation.” It 
does not order any construction and 
sets no time limit. 

Expectations are, however. that 
the President will recommend still 
another appropriation for cruisers 
and torpedo boats. Shipyards 
equipped for battleship building are 
few. Their facilties may be fully 
utilized without attempting to have 
more than six capital ships under 
constructian at once. 


MORE MERCHANT SHIPS 

Administration officials link the 
naval expansion program with the 
effort of the Maritime Commission 
to enlarge the merhant marine by 
subsidies. They say private shipping 
lines have agreed to build 63 ships 
over the next 5 years. 

Contracts to start 25 this year 
have been let. The Commission is 
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Route of the Empire 
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Glacier Park 
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Anywhere West 


Glacier Park 


“High point” of any western trip | 
—Glacier National Park in north- 
west Montana. It is the p/us } 
value of a ticket to the Pacific 
Northwest, California or Alaska 
via Great Northern. A detour 
through Glacier Park costs little 
and adds a thrill you’ll always 
remember. An extended Glacier 
Park vacation will take years off 
your age. Let us help you plan. 
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St. Paul, Minn. 
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argument being raised in the courts 
that the employer has lacked an op- 
portunity to present his case where 
there is no trial examiner’s report, 
the Board is now adding an addi- 
In cases where there is 
the 
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stance the court refused to take 

such action, thus leaving the Board 

free to withdraw the decisions and 

give the employer opportunity to 

present his side of the case. This 

case concerned the Douglas Air- 
|} craft Company. 

In the case of the Republic Steel 
Company, the court did issue an or- 
der requiring the Board to file its 
transcript, thus preventing the 
Board from regaining jurisdiction. 

| The Board immediately appealed to 
the Supreme Court, asking that the 
Circuit Court be required to permit 
reopening of the case. 

Petitions are pending by the In- 
land Steel Company and the H. J. 
Heinz Company to compel trial on 
the cases as they stand, the com- 
panies counting on the possibility 
that the courts will rule the Board’s 
protedure fails to give them a “fair 
hearing.” 

x * * 


INVEST IN “THE CAR 
THAT STANDS UP BEST” 


Illinois Court Ruling 
On “Sit-Down” Strike 


AST year an Illinois court in Chi- 
+ cago senteneed 39 employes of 
the Fansteel Metallurgical Company 
to jail for engaging in a sit-down 
strike in violation of a court injunc- 
tion ordering them to leave the 
plant. 
| Last week their conviction was 
upheld by an intermediate appel- 
late court, which ruled that a re- 
fusal on the part of the company to 
bargain with its workers cannot 
justify the workers in seizing the 
factory and defying the court in- 
junction to vacate it. 
The strikers, members of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 





















SENSATION OF THE LOWEST- 
PRICE FIELD_PLYMOUTH’S 








HE LEADING lowest-priced cars cost 
"ae the same, BUT the Plymouth 
“Roadking” is the biggest car, biggest buy! 

There’s a big difference in comfort. 
The new Plymouth has “‘live’’ rubber 
body mountings, big, airplane-type 
shock-absorbers, ‘‘radio studio’’ sound- 
proofing, restful, ‘‘chair-high’’ seats. 

Likewise, Plymouth’s Floating Power 
engine mountings,4-ring pistons,chain- 
driven camshaft account for the very low 
upkeep costs...high resale value! 

And it’s easy fo own...your present 
car will probably represent a large pro- 
portion of Plymouth’s low delivered 
price... balance in very low monthly 
instalments. See your nearby Plymouth 
dealer. PLyYMoutH Division or Curys- 
LER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


ME” People are talking about 
Plymouth’s exciting new ride= 
its new faster steering, new eas- 
ier handling...its important new 
comfort features. 


{iE The new Plymouth is the big- 
gest of the three leading lowest- 
priced cars—nearly 7 inches long- 
er than one; more than 10 inches 
longer than the other! 


(iE All Plymouth models have 
the same big 82-horsepower “‘L- 
head”’ engine—giving full-power- 
ed performance and economy. 


tee (C10), had held the company’s 
plant for 80 days and were eventu- 
ally driven out on the second at- 
tempt by deputy police armed with 
tear gas and other weapons. 

The Appellate Court ruled, fur- 
ther, that there is nothing in the 
National Labor Relations Act which 
deals with the subject of violence or 
any illegal acts committed by em- 
ployes in the course of an industrial 
dispute, or which deprive the States 
of their police power to protect 
property rights or punish illegal acts 
committed in the course of labor 
disputes. 

Counsel for the strikers had ar- 
gued that the Wagner Act is a com- 
plete code covering all the relations 
of employer and employe and that 








PLYMOUTH Rowadking 


5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


*685 


—‘'Detroit delivered price,’ including 
front and rear bumpers and bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 
foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on instrument panel, ash- 
tray front and rear, sun visor, safety 
glass, and big trunk space (19.3 cubic 
feet). Plymouth ‘*‘Roadking"’ models 
start at $645; ‘De Luxe’’ models are 
slightly higher. Plymouth prices IN- 
CLUDE ALL FEDERAL TAXES. 
State, local taxes not included. Con- 
venient time payments. 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NE 
WORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E.D. 
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no state court can have any subject 
matter arising thereunder. 

The company’s appeal from the 
Board’s decision is expected to be 
heard this week by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


THE “ROADKING”’ 


THE “‘DE LUXE” 











Chicago. 
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“I’ve never favored one 
particular cigarette, 
Mr. Picard. I can see 
you do though. Do you 
find Camels different?” 


“Camels are distinctly different from 
other cigarettes, Mr. Stah!—and they're 
different in many ways. The longer I 
smoke Camels, the more I appreciate 
their natural smoothness and mildness 
—the real mildness that’s easy on the 
throat. Camels never tire my taste. 
Camels agree with me—from allangles. 
You know, I hear so many top-flight 
golfers praise them.Camelsnevergeton 
your nerves,and Camels set you right!” 





FAMOUS GOLFERS—men who need iron nerves and steady hands for 
that winning stroke—and millions of other people under the strain of 
everyday life—all appreciate this fact: Camels suit your cigarette taste 
from every angle. Naturally, CAMELS SET YOU RIGHT! There's a 
world of enjoyment in a cigarette like that. Smoke Camels yourself. 
See why they are so different. And note particularly the greater 
pleasure and contentment you experience from Camel’s costlier tobaccos! 


Picard’s game seems effortless. He’s a 
jong driver—in a tight spot, a heady 
strategist. “A cigarette, too, has to be 
sized up from a lot of angles,” he says. 



































On the air Monday nights 
E-D-D-I-E 
C-A-N-T-O-R! 


* America’s great fun-maker and 
personality brought to you by 
Camel cigarettes, every Monday 
night over Columbia Network. 
See the radio listing in your local 
newspaper for the correct time. 


On the air Tuesday nights 
BENNY GOODMAN 


THE “KING OF swiInc” 
Hear the great Goodman Swing 
Band “go totown.” Every Tuesday 
night at 8:30 pm E.S.T. (9:30 pm 
E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 
pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T., over 
Columbia Network. 





“*LOADING SHIP’ io a 60-hour 
stretch,” says Captain Francis 
Dolan, “a man can’t be fussy 
about food. I like a few Camels 
during and after meals ‘for di- 
gestion’s sake.’ I sure like the 
comfort and contentment of 
Camels at mealtimes.” 


HELEN STANSBURY, Director 
of Women’s Traffic for United 
Air Lines, says on the subject 
of cigarettes: “I choose Camels 
for their mildness and good rich 
taste. They’re never harsh. 
When the pace I go fatigues 
me, a Camel gives me a ‘lift.’” 





Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
= Turkish and Domestic. 



















ONE SMOKER TELLS ANOTHER 


“CAMELS AGREE WITH ME" 








TOBACCO PLANTEI 
SAY: 


“We smoke 
Camels because 
we know 

tobacco” 


At auctions, Mar- 
vin Holloman, well- 
known planter, sees 
Camel buyers pay 
top prices for the 
finer grades of his 
crops. Mr. Hollo- 
man says: “At auc- 
tions the Camel buyers pay more 
and take the real choice lots of toe 
bacco. That’s why we tobacco plante 
ers, who know tobacco quality ine 
side and out, make Camel our cigae 
rette. Then we’re sure we’re smoke 
ing finer, COSTLIER tobaccos, and 
they sure make a big difference!” 





““T’m a tobacco 
planter,” says Mr, 
T. Strickland, who 
sold his highest 
grade tobacco to 
Camels.“Lastyear 
those Camel buy- 
ers bought up the 
finest lots of my tobacco. And they 
sure bid up to get them. There’s a big 
difference in those expensive Camel 
tobaccos—so I smoke Camels myse'f, 
And there’s your reason why nwet 
planters I know smoke Came's.” 





John T. Bone, who 
cultivates some of 
North Carolina’s 
choicest leaf to- 
bacco, remarks on 
the sale of his last 
crop: “Yes sir! I aa . 

saw my best lots go for Camel ci¢a 
rettes, and you can bet those Caine! 
buyers paid top prices for them. !t’s 
no wonder I smoke the cigarette 
made of finer, more expensive tob.1c- 
cos — Camels! Most planters smoké 
Camels too, for smokers who grow 
tobacco know tobacco.” 





" 
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+ WHAT CCC MILLIONS HAVE MEANT TO YOUTH AND FOLKS BACK HOME + 


97,510 # man was selected to enter the CCC, 
Th? test period followed. By August 
men. lic forests and parks and adjacent of 1933, following a personal! visit of 

Needy dependents at home re- | areas. More than 64,000 mules of President Roosevelt to the camps, 
ceived contributions of $435,000,000 telephone lines were laid; more than the program was getting into stride, 
from young men and war veterans 4.000 fire lookouts and observation In its first winter, 300,000 men, 275,- 
in the camps. towers were erected. 000 of them between 18 and 25, and 

More than 400,000 CCC boys left In five years CCC enrol the rest war veterans, lived in wood- 
the camps to accept private jobs almost 8,000,000 man-days en barracks. 
before their enrollment terms were | fire fighting duty or on fi Then came a period of expansion 
up; more than 65,000 illiterates were tion or fire pre-suppression work. so by the time it reached its 
taught to 1ead and write; more than Soil been comobated peak, in the fall of 1935, the CCC had 
“Thus.” said Mr. Fechner, “the 1,750.000 youths were offered educa- | by ihe construction of 3 parspy check 2,652 some in —— 7. sac 
cos: of the program per enrollee per | provement of unemployed youth; tional training and practical work dams and the planting of ae aes - ee Pig tt a _ 
year would be about $300 less if we and the rehabilitation and conser- training. — quick-growing-type trees on erodec SS om ps he —< rd oe 
were not also aiding substantially | vation of the nation’s natural re- One billion and a quarter forest | farm areas peed 1 last four veers. than “ e _ ~ oo ~ . 
in caring for the folks back ho.ne’.” tree seedlings were planted over 1,- An impetus has ere elven to wnat * ae +. 
cost Since almost all CCC enrollees are 255,000 acres of unproductive land. recreational facili for m on ae ae Corps we e ept a 
from families on, eligible for, or Aggressive campaigns were waged | of citizens through Goverepmnens - — axon for ee of this fis- 
just about on, the public relief rolls, against tree diseases. national and state park yreseot. a ant “ and during the next fiscal 
the contributions sent to the “folks Forest fire protection was ampli- Just about five years ago the first | yeai, 1939. 








+ fied by the construction of 


boon to # gate of 2,242,000 persons, including 
truck trails and minor roads in pub- 


+ by dividing the average number of # back home” have been a ; , 
. slightly more than 2,000,00C enrolled 


enrollees into the gross cost of a | harassed State and local relief offi- 
year’s period. cials. In measuring the requirements 
The proposed cost of families in need, account is taken 
year 1939, beginning of the dollars siphoned out of the 
$1,000 per enrollee per year CCC camps, thereby reducing the 
figure were calculated on the drain on local relief tills. 
total employes instead of enroll- 
pod va ate be about $890 per THE MAIN OBJECTIVES = a0 
man-year of employment. The broad objectives of the a 
Practically all enrollees allot about program have in the main followed 
$300 a year to their dependents. three lines of action: Alleviation of 
1 unemployment; reclamation and im- 


TITHOUT fuss or feathers the Ci- 4 among emergency agencies in the fa- 
vorable response it has received from 
legislators, educators, conservation 
books of millions » men and officials and state and municipal ex- 
their needy depende! home. ecutives. 

Now entering its sixth ith On the occasion of its fifth anni- 
the President's sig ure dry on the versary, Robert Fechner, CCC Direc- 
Consression re appropriating tor, declared that the “mere than 
$50,000,000 for : er “forest army”  $1,920,000,000 expended to date on 
term idition t¢ an im- the CCC program has been a good 
pressive conservation and investment of public funds.” 


—_ ments is revealed HELPED “FOLKS BACK HOME” 

nets $549,000,000, of which $428,- Pelee te that, Dwester “emae | 

000 000 went aad families appearing before word Senate Special 
reas amir tbe : Committee to Investigate Unemploy- 

- an thr napetncenineg aie ment revealed: 

=. Up to the present time the 

= = "ar per enrollee per year has been about 
asta he low depression $1,140. This figure loads all costs 


Was conceived in th 
period of 1933, the CCC jis unique against the enrollee. It is derived 


vilian Conservation Corps ia its 
o> » <« has primed the x0c ket- 
five year: S primed e ft EON 
coon this July 1, is 
If this 
basis | 
rr ees spent 
on forest 

preven- 
that 


erosion has 


paid out in casi 


sources. 

The results of the pregram to 
date as reported by Director Fech- 
include: 

Emploment furnished to an aggre- 


ner 
ner 
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A Picture of Mr. Roosevelt, Mostly in His Own Words 





but which are at the same time outside cedure was not followed by me. It provide shackles for the liberties of 
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A Picture of Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mostly in His Own Words. 

Published today, in five large and 
handsomely printed volumes, by Ran- 
dom House, are “The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt,” 
covering the period from October 16, 
1928, when Mr. ROOSEVELT accepted the 
Democratic nomination for Governor 
of New York, to January 19, 1937, the 
eve of his second inauguration as Pres- 
ident. The five volumes have been 
compiled and collated by Judge SAMUEL 
I. ROSENMAN. They contain, in addi- 
tion to the public papers and addresses, 
@ special introduction to the series of 
volumes and to each volume and ex- 
planatory notes by the President. The 
five volumes bear, in succession, these 
titles: “The Genesis of the New Deal, 
1928-1932"; “The Year of Crisis, 1933"; 
“The Advance of Recovery and Reform, 
1934”; “The Court Disapproves, 1935"; 
and “The People Approve, 1936.” 

Below will be found significant ex- 
tracts from the five volumes, brought 
together in topical fashion rather than 
in the chronological order in which 
they are printed in the record. The 
matter in italics is the comment of 
THE SUN, 

o . s 

With respect to economy and the bal- 
anced budget, the first of these extracts 
is from Mr. ROOSEVELT’s acceptance 
speech of July 2, 1932: 

“For three long years 1 have been 
going up and down this country preach- 
ing that government ...costs too much 
I shall not stop that preaching.... 

“I propose to you, my friends,... 
that government . .. be made solvent 
and that the example be set by the 
President of the United States and 
his Cabinet.” 

On July 30, 1932, in a radio address: 
“Let us have the courage to stop bore 
rowing to meet continuing deficits. 
Stop the deficits.” 

The borrowing by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration increased the public debt 
from $22,000,000,000 in 19383 to $387 
000,000,000 in 1938. 


At Sioux City, Iowa, on September 
29, 1932, Mr. ROOSEVELT said: 

“And I propose to use this position 
of high responsibility to discuss up and 
down the country, at all seasons and at 
all times, the duty of reducing taxes, 
of increasing the efficiency of govern- 
ment, of cutting out the underbrush 
ground our governmental structure, of 
getting the most public service for 
every dollar paid in taxation. That I 
pledge you and nothing I have said in 
the campaign transcends in importance 
this covenant with the taxpayers of 
the United States.... 

“I accuse the present Administration 
of being the greatest spending Admin- 
istration in peace times in all our his- 
tory. It... has piled bureau on 
bureau, commission on commission, and 
has failed to anticipate the dire needs 
and the reduced earning power of the 
people. Bureaus and bureaucrats, com- 
missions and commissioners have been 
retained at the expense of the tax- 
payer.” 

This accusation was made against an 
Administration that had increased the 
level of expenditures from 8$3,300,000,° 
000 in the fiscal year 1929, to $§,800- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1988. This 
charge was leveled by a candidate une 
der whom as President the public debt 


was to rise a clear fifteen billion dol- 
jars, with ddditional billions of condi- 
tional debt. As to bureaucracy, so 
heartily denounced in 1982, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT proceeded in 1983 to 
build up alphabetical agencies into the 
greatest bureaucracy the world has 
ever seen, 
- ee 

From a speech at Pittsburgh on 
October 19, 1932: 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors. ... If those taxes are 
excessive, they are reflected in idle fac- 
tories, in tax-sold farms, and in hordes 
of hungry people, tramping the streets 
and seeking jobs in vain, Our workers 
may never see a tax bill, but they pay. 
They pay in deductions from wages, 
in increased cost of what they buy, or 
(as now) in broad unemployment 
throughout the land. , . . Our people 
and our business cannot carry its ex- 
cessive burdens of taxation... . 

“That (the Hoover spending], my 
friends .. . is the most reckless and 
extravagant pace that I have been able 
to discover in the statistical record 
of any peace-time government any- 
where, any time.” 

From the economy messege of 
March 10, 1933: 

“For three long years the Federal gov- 
ernment has been on the road toward 
bankruptcy. ... Too often in recent 
history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy. 
We must uvoid this danger.” 

The same message said: “If this is 
done, there is @ reasonable prospect 
that within a year the income of the 
government will be sufficient to cover 
the expenditures of the government.” 


The probable annual savings of the 
Economy Act were put at $700,000,000. 
Some of these economies were quickly 
nullified by legislation passed over the 
President’s veto; some by White House 
concessions, By August 13, 1985, how- 
ever, the President reached the point 
at which he signed, after issuing a 
mild statement of reproof, a bill giving 
$45,000,000 a year back to veterans, 


From the first budget message of 
January 3, 1934: 

“If we maintain the course | have 
outlined, we can confidently look for- 
ward to cumulative beneficial forces 
represented by increased volume of 
business, more general profit, greater 
employment, a diminution of relief ex- 
penditures, larger governmental re- 
ceipts and repayments, and greater 
human happiness.” 


Part of the “greater employment” 
came, but it has melted away. The 
11,000,000 unemployed of 198$ are 
matched by the 11,000,000 unemployed 
of 1938. 


The veto message of March 27, 1934, 
said that “a program for a completely 
balanced budget by June 30, 1936, 
was determined upon as a definite 
objective.” 

The budget message of January 3, 
1935, showed a more hesitant attitude. 
It said, “It is evident that we have not 
yet reached a point at which a com- 
plete balance of the budget can be 
obtained.” 

A supplementary budget statement, 
issued on September 29, 1935, said: 

“It may be pointed out in this con- 
nection that erroneous and gloomy pre- 
dictions have frequently been voiced 
in some quarters to the effect that 
heavy increases in taxation will be 
required to balance the budget and 
retire our public debt. The underlying 
tax structure of the government is now 
sounder than ever before in our his- 
tory, and as normal business returns 
will produce revenues adequate for all 
essentiaJ purposes. The prevailing 
rate of recovery points to the speedy 
decline of Federal expenditures for 
emergency activities.” 


The indicated work relief expendi- 


tures for the year beginning July 1 are 
more than $2,000,000,000. 


From the budget message sent to 
Congress on January 3, 1936: 

“Secure in the knowledge that stead- 
ily decreasing deficits will turn in time 
into steadily increasing surpluses, and 
that it is the deficit of today which is 
making possible the surplus of tomor- 
row, Jet us pursue the course that we 
have mapped.” 

From‘a campaign speech at Wichita, 
Kansas, on October’ 13, 1936: 

“Taking it by and large, we are come 
ing through a great national crisis with 
flying colors. ... 

“From the point of view of national 
income and national wealth, we are 
better able to bear our debt now than 
we were then [in 1933]. And within a 
year or two, with income increasing 
and expenditures declining, we shall be 
able’to balance the budget, and start 
paying down on the debt.” 

The budget has not been balanced. 
The debt has been increased, 

. e . 


On relief and recovery, the first ex- 
tract is from a radio address of 
April 7, 1932: 

‘People suggest that a huge expendi- 
ture of funds by the Federal govern- 
ment and by State and local govern- 
ments will completely solve the unem- 
ployment problem. But it is clear that 
even if we could raise many billions of 
dollars and find definitely useful public 
works to spend these billions on, even 
all that money would not give employ- 
ment to the seven million or ten mil- 
lion people who are out of work. Let 
us admit frankly that it would be only 
& stop-gap.” 

From a radio address 
13, 1932: 

“The first principle 1 wouid lay down 
is that the primary duty rests on the 
community, through local government 
and private agencies, to take care of 
the relief of unemployment. ... 

“I am very certain that the obliga- 
tion extends beyond the States and to 
the Federal government itself if and 
when it becomes apparent that the 
States and communities are unable to 
take care of necessary relief work.” 

From an address to the Governors’ 
Conference on March 6, 1923: 

“The Federal government, of course, 
does have to prevent anybody from 
starving, but the Federal government 
should not be called upon to exercise 
that duty until other agencies fail. 
The primary duty is that of the local- 
ity, the city, county, town.” 

From an address to State relief ad- 
ministrators on June 14, 1933: 

‘As to this relief money that the 
Federal government is putting up, I 
think it should be made perfectly clear 
that it is only to be used where the 
localities have done everything that 
they can possibly be asked to do, both 
through private charity and public 
appropriation, and that the State gov- 
ernments have done everything that 
they could possibly do within reason.” 

From his third fireside address of 
July 24, 1933: 

“It may seem inconsistent for a gov- 
ernment to cut down its regular ex- 
penses and at the same time to borrow 
and to spend billions for an emergency. 
But it is not inconsistent because a 
large portion of the emergency money 
has been paid out in the form of sound 
loans which will be repaid to the Treas- 
ury over a period of years; and to cover 
the rest of the emergency money we 
have imposed taxes to pay the interest 
and the installments on that part of 
the debt.” 

From the relief statement of Febru- 
ary 28, 1934: 

“Direct relief as such, whether in the 
form of cash or relief in kind, is not 
an adequate way of meeting the needs 
of able-bodied workers. . . . Therefore, 
work programs which would not nore 
mally be undertaken by public bodies, 


of October 


of the field of private industry, will be 
projected and prosecuted in and near 
industrial communities.” 

From the annual message of January 
4, 1935: 

“The Federal government must and 
shall quit this business of relief.” 

That government has just proposed 
a work relief appropriation of $1,250, 
000,000 for the first seven months of 
the coming fiscal year. 

e*ee 

From the first 1935 fireside chat, 
delivered on April 28, 1935: 

While our present and projected ex- 
penditures for work relief are wholly 
within the reasonable limits of out 
national credit resources, it is obvious 
that we cannot continue to create gov- 
ernmental deficits for that purpose 
year after year.” 

Nevertheless the creation of deficits 
has gone on as usual. 


From a speech at Charleston, South 
Carolina, on October 23, 1935: 

“Yes, we are on our way back—not 
just by pure chance, my friends, not 
just by a turn of the wheel, of the 
cycle. We are coming back more 
soundly than ever before because we 
are planning it that way. Don't let 
anybody tell you differently.” 

From the annua] message of Jan 
uary 3, 1936: 

“We are justified in our present con- 
fidence. Restoration of national in- 
come, which shows continuing gains 
for the third successive year, supports 
the normal and logical policies under 
which agriculture and industry are 
returning to full activity. Under these 
policies we approach a balance of the 
national budget.” 

Two years later the balancing of the 
budget was still beyond the horizon, 

. ° ° 

From the first fireside chat of 1936, 
delivered on September 6, 1936: 

“Government spending was in large 
part responsible for keeping industry 
going and putting it in a position to 
make this re-employment possible.” 

Industry still does not know where 
it is yong. 

From his Chicago speech on October 
14, 1936: 

“Some people say that all this recov 
ery has just happened. But in a com- 
plicated modern worla recoveries from 
depressions do not just happen... . 
Behind the growing recovery of today 
is a story of deliberate government 
acceptance of responsibility to save 
business—to save the American system 
of private enterprise and economic 
democracy—a record unequaled by any 
modern government in history.” 

The record is indeed unequaled, but 
not in just that way. 

From a campaign speech at Detroit 
on October 15, 1936: 

“I do not accept the conclusion of 
many Republican leaders that major 
depressions are inevitable in modern 
life. ... 1 believe that it is the duty 
of government to bend every effort to 
prevent another major catastrophe 
such as that which hit this country as 
a result of the Republican leadership 
which ran government from 1921 
to 1933.” 

The paternity of the Roosevelt re- 
covery was loudly acknowledged, but 
not that of its twin, the Roosevelt 


depression. 
“ + o 


With respect to the Constitution and 
the courts, the first significant extract 
from the five volumes,is from a foot- 
note to a White Houfe statement of 
October 7, 1933, issued on the removal 
of WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY as Federal 
Trade Commissioner. The footnote 
says: 

“The Supreme Court later held that 
it was not within my power as Presi- 
dent to remove Commissioner HuM- 
PHREY except after charges. Such pro- 


seems advisable at this time not to 
discuss the reasons for my action.” 
One reason for this reticence may be 
that Commissioner HUMPIIREY was 
removed because his mind did not go 
along with that of the President. 


From a transcript of the press con- 
ference of May 31, 1935, following the 
Supreme Court decision nullifying the 
National Industrial Recovery Act: 

“The big issue is this: Does this de- 
cision mean that the United States 
government has no control over any 
national economic problem?” 

From the introduction to Volume V, 
The People Approve”: 

“As to the choice of a specific rem- 
edy to meet the undeniable tact that 
the majority of the Supreme Court was 
in fact legislating on the desirability 
rather than the constitutionality of 
laws. none was made during the cam 
paign. There were several possible 
alternatives of method. Emphasis in 
the campaign wae therefore properly 
Placed on the goal of a government 
which, through the co-operation of all 
ite branches, would make democracy 
work.” 

This was the defense offered to the 
charge made during the Supreme Court 
fight that the court was never made an 
isaue of the 1936 campaign. 

eee 

From the annual message of Janu- 
ary 6, 1937: 

“With a better understanding of our 
purposes, and a more intelligent recog- 
nition of our needs as a nation, it is not 
to be assumed that there will be pro- 
longed failure to bring legislative and 
judicial action into closer harmony. 
Me:4.s must be found to adapt our legal 
forms and our judicial interpretation to 
the actual present. needs of the largest 
progressive democracy in the modern 
world. ... 

“The Judicial branch also is asked 
by the people to do its part in making 
democracy successful. We do not ask 
the courts to call non-existent powers 
into being, but we have a right to 
expect that conceded powers or those 
legitimately implied shall be made ef- 
fective instruments for the common 
good.” 

From a radio address of March 2, 
1930: 

“The United States Constitution has 
proven itself the most marvelously elas- 
tic compilation of rules of government 
ever written... . It was clear to the 
framers of our Constitution that the 
greatest possible liberty of self-govern- 
ment must be given to each State, and 
that any national administration at- 
tempting to make all laws for the 
whole nation . .. would inevitably re- 
sult at some future time in a dissolu- 
tion of the Union itself... . 

“Now, to bring about government by 
oligarchy, masquerading as democracy, 
it is fundamentally essential that prac- 
tically all authority and control be cen- 
tralized in our national government. 
The individual sovereignty of our States 
must first be destroyed. ... We are 
safe from the danger of any such de- 
parture from the principles on which 
this country was founded just so long 
as the individual) home rule of the 
States is scrupulously preserved and 
fought for whenever it seems in 
danger.” 


This admiration of the Federal Con- 
stitution and this detestation of cen- 
tralized authority were uttered by Gov- 
ernor ROOSEVELT, not by President 


ROOSEVELT. 
eee 


From the annual message of Janu- 
ary 3, 1936: 

“They realize that in thirty-four 
months we have built up new instru- 
ments of public power. In the hands 
of a people’s government this power is 
wholesome and proper. But in the 
hands of political puppets of an eco- 
Nomic autocracy such power would 


the people.” 

Mr, ROOSEVELT said on September 
29, 19382: “We are attempting too 
many functions. We need to simplify 
what the Federal government is giving 
to the people.” 


Extracts which suggest the tone and 
temper of the New Deal include one 
from an address at Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity on May 22, 1932, when Gover- 
nor ROOSEVELT said: 

“The country needs and, unless I 
mistake its temper, the country de- 
mands bold, persistent experimenta- 
tion. It is common sense to take a 
method‘and try it: If it fails, admit it 
frankly and try another. But above 
all, try something.” 

It was generally conceded, at the end 
of five years, that the New Deal had 
tried everything except the obvious 
remedies: 

. . - 

From a campaign address at San 
Francisco on September 23, 1932: 

“The government should assume the 
function of economic regulation only 
as @ last resort, to be tried only when 
private initiative, inspired by high ree 
sponsibility, with such assistance and 
balance as government can give, has 
finally failed. As yet there has been 
no final failure, because there has been 
no attempt; and I decline to assume 
that this nation is unable to meet the 
situation.” 

Within @ year after that speech Mr. 
ROOSEVELT forced the passage of 
the unconstitutioral National Recovery 
Act, the ultimate in governmental regue 
lation of business. 


From a campaign speech in Topeka 
Kansas, on September 14, 1932: 

“When the fatility of maintaining 
prices of wheat and cotton, through 
so-called stabilization, became appar- 
ent, the President's Farm Board, of 
which his Secretary of Agriculture was 
a member, invented the cruel joke of 
advising farmers to allow 20 per cent 
of their wheat lands to lie idle, to plow 
up every third row of cotton and to 
shoot every tenth dairy cow.” 

Was the joke more cruel than the 
economy of scarcity which has guided 
the agricultural policy of the New 
Deal? 


From the message submitting rec- 
ommendations for a farm relief act, on 
March 16, 1933: 

‘] tell you frankly that it is a new 
and untrod path, but I tell you with 
equal frankness that an unprecedented 
condition calls for the trial of new 
means to rescue agriculture. If a fair 
administrative trial of it is made and 
it does not produce the hoped-for re- 
sults I shall be the first to acknowl- 
edge it and advise you.” 

This familiar promise to be the first 
to acknowledge error is to be found in 
other statements of the President. No 
acknowledgments of error appear in 
these volumes. 

«ees 

From the President's statement on 
settlement of a threatened automobile 
strike, on March 25, 1934: 

“The government makes it clear that 
{it favors no particular union or par- 
ticular form of employee organization 
or representation. The government's 
only duty is to secure absolute and 
uninfluenced freedom of choice without 
coercion, restraint, or intimidation 
from any source.” 

This was before the enactment of 
the jug-handled Wagner Act, before the 
rise of JOHN L. LEWIS to favor, before 
the career of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board began, before the introduce 
tion of the “sit down” strike, 

. ° + 

Many historians will carefully pre 
serve these volumes which reveal so 
well, in his speeches and writings, the 
mind of FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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William Mc. Martin 


Just Ten Years From College to 
Head of New York Stock Exchange 


AD anyone told William Mc- 

Chesney Martin, Jr., in 1928 
that he would be elected chair- 
man of the New York Stock Ex- 
change overwhelmingly in 1938, he 
probably would have said “Bunk!” 
and returned to his studies 

Yet, at 31, this native of St. Louis 
has just been honored with the 
highest election position in the re- 
organized exchange and the most 
responsible one for which a member 
is eligible. He is slated to act as 
president until a salaried man is 
chosen for that post. 

Behind that 
rise is an un- 
usual story. Mr 
Martin was 
watching the 
gradual in fla- 
tion of stock 
prices from the 
perspective of a 
senior at Yale 
ten years ago. 
He looked for- 
ward to a busi- 
William Mc. Martin ness career and 
sought an insight from actual hap- 
penings of the day as well as from 
books. 

After a brief time in the bank ex- 
amination department of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, he 
joined A. G. Edwards & Sons in that 
city as a statistician. Accomplish- 
metn brought Him a partnership; 
and in 1931 he purchased a member- 
ship in the New York Exchange 
through which to represent his firm. 

There he quickly aligned with the 
younger men who favored over- 
hauling procedure to serve the pub- 
lic interest more fully. A belief in 
open-mindedness impelled him to 
take two steps. He helped to found 
and edit the Economic Forum and 
resumed study of both the tradi- 
tional and “liberal economic view- 
points. 

One of his “liberal” instructors 
at the New School of Social Re- 
search, incidentally, was Jerome 
Frank, now a member of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
While continuing studies at Colum- 
bia University, Mr. Martin also was 
elected a trustee of the New School 
and a member of its graduate 
faculty. 

Three years ago he became a Gov- 
ernor of the Exchange and a spokes- 
man for opposition to the “old 
guard” in councils where it counted. 
This led to his selection several 
months ago as secretary of the 
committee which investigated ad- 
ministration of Exchange affairs, 
recommended drastic changes, and 
saw its report adopted. 

Mr. Martin keeps bachelor quart- 
ers at the Yale Club in the metrop- 
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MILLIONS of MOTORISTS are driving 
on tires that are UNSAFE! 


A survey, just completed, indicates that 59 
million tires now in use are smooth or will 
become smooth during 1938. Many of these 
are unsafe. Unless these dangerous tires are 
replaced, millions of motorists will be taking 
needless chances. Why risk human life for 
those last few extra miles? 


TH TIRE 






















May 14-21 
ODAY, the problem of driving safety is of show motorists everywhere the unnecessary risk of 
paramount importance to your welfare, and driving on old, smooth tires—the utter foolhardiness 

that of millions of Americans. of trying to obtain those “few extra miles.” 

Automobile manufacturers are answering this Don’t tempt fate. If you have only one smooth tire 
problem by building into their cars each year every on your car, replace it today and protect your family, 
known device to assure safe motoring. Tire manu- _yourself, other motorists and pedestrians. Or better 
facturers are answering it by constant research and still, have your nearby tire dealer give all your tires 
development that enables them to build tires that a free safety check-up for hidden danger spots. 

are safer and safer. And remember this—in America today you get the 

But despite the intensive efforts of both carmaker _finest quality tires at the lowest prices—ten times 
and tire maker there is one grave danger over which _longer tire life than you got in the old days at one- 
only you have control—the menace of OLD, SMOOTH quarter of the cost. 

TIRES! Buy the tires you need mow. Your purchase will 

That’s why tire manufacturers have banded to- _add to your personal safety. Why not see your dealer 
gether to institute National Tire Safety Week. To —_ about safe, new tires today! 








Sponsored by 
Acme Tires + Armstrong Rubber, Inc. + Atlas Tires + The Badger Rubber Works + Brunswick Tires - The Century Tire & Rubber Company + Cooper Corporation - Corduroy Rubber Company + Diamond Tires 
The Dayton Rubber Monufacturing Co. + The Federal Rubber Company « Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. + The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. + G & J Tires - The Gates Rubber Company Sales Division, Inc. 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. - Gillette Rubber Co. + The B. F. Goodrich Company + The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. * Hood Tires » The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. + Lee Tire and Rubber Co, 
McClaren Tires « The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company « Miller Tires - The Monarch Rubber Company » Montgomery-Ward "Riverside" Tires - The National Tire Stores, Inc. + Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company « Sears, Roebuck and Cc. (Allstate) + United States Rubber Company + Western Auto Stores + Western Auto Supply Co, + The Yale Rubber Co., Inc. 
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he Question of the Wee 


Dr. Irving Fisher 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University, 


answers: 
AM opposed to Federal laws limit- 
ing wages downward and hours 
upward. Nevertheless I approve the 
principle if applied by States instead 
of by the Federal Government but 
only then if applied with sufficient 
moderation. Up to a certain point 
such limitations on wages and h S 
will safeguard the health and pro- 
ductivity of labor. Up to that n 
such laws are justified and will bene- 
t labor as well as society in 








gen- 


eral. This has been amply proved 
by sweatshops and other experi- 
ence. 

But the temptation is always to 
go beyond that i oint. At pres- 





ent wages are ny cases, as in 
the building trades, far beyond that 
point and this situation is delaying 
recovery. It is a different point in 
different regions and can only be 
found by trial and error—also after 
comparing experience in different 
regions. I, therefore, in accordance 
with American tradition, favor leav- 
ing all such experimentation to our 
48 States as so many laboratories. 

I fear that a Federal law would 
prove disastrous. It would be like 
putting all our eggs in one basket. 
I do not believe the man exists 
capable now of striking it right if 
asked to set the minimum wage 
rates and maximum hours for all 
types of work in all parts of the 
country, or for all seasons and for 
all periods of the business cycle. 

The rigidities resulting would be 
sure to be wrong in many if not most 
cases and many years, if not genera- 
tions, would elapse before these 
Wrongs were righted. Meanwhile, 
much unemployment and other evils 
would result. Nor is there safety, 
but rather new dangers loom in a 
Federal Board with wide discretion. 
This would be virtually a revival of 
the NRA which worked very badly. 





Dr. Ernest S. Bradford 


Economist, College of 
the City of New York, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
HE Federal law piacing a bottom 
under wages will tend to prevent 

@ reduction of purchasing power 
through lessened earnings of em- 
ployes. A top on hours will tend 
to increase the number of jobs. 

There should be a differential be- 
tween regions based on both the cost 
of living variation which interests 
the employes and on labor effi- 
ciency which concerns the employer. 

Conditions vary so greatly from 
industry to industry that some dis- 
cretion must be permitted to a con- 
trolling body. 





Dr. Lewis H. Haney 
Professor of Economics, 
New York University, 


answers: 

OULD a Federal law placing a 

bottom under wages and a top 
on hours, tend to increase or de- 
crease total employment? 

It would certainly tend to decrease 
employment and to increase unem- 
ployment. This result Would come 
about in many ways, but the ,follow- 
ing are the two chief reasons: 

(1) A great many people, be- 
cause of age or incapacity of some 
sort, would be unable to earn the 
minimum hourly wage, and they 
could not be employed. 

(2) The attempt to enforce such a 
law would cause further fear and 
hesitation on the part of employers, 
and would increase depression. 

Such fear would be warranted, 
because regulating wages and hours 
would lead to regulating all aspects 
of business.) 

Should any law regulating wages 
and hours provide a differential be- 
tween regions, based upon cost of 
living or upon relative efficiency? 

There should probably be a differ- 
ential on account of labor efficiency. 
As to cost of living, however, there 
should be no differential on that ac- 
count, unless it be demonstrated that 
Wages are determined by living costs. 
The real answer to this question is 
that there should not be any such 
law. 

(If such a law were passed, the 
next thing would be a law regulating 
the cost of living. Then we might ex- 
pect the final attempt to regulate 
living itself!) 

Would results of any control leg- 
islation be better if the controls 
provided were applied by a board, 
etc? 

The addition of a new board at- 
tempting to regulate complicated 
and changing business conditions 
would be a great blow. Certainly, we 
do not want any more bureaucracy. 


+ If, for 





rea- 
way 


political or face-saving 
thing is done in the 


of wages-and-hours regulation, the 


sons, Some 





least bad thing would be a law fix- 
; ing a general minimum wage so low 
| that it would not prevent the em- 
ployment of anyone who could o1 
should work 
Such a minimum might be justi- 
fied as being an expression of an 
ideal that we do not want any in- 
dustry in this country which cannot 
give the opportunity to its employes 
to produce at least as much as a 


decent living. 


Roger W. Babson 


Economist and Author; President, 


answers: 
RYING to legislate economics is 
dangerous unless legislation is 
in agreement with economics. If the 
law places the bottom of wages and 
the top of hours within the natural 
boundaries of economic conditions 
| so that chiseling would not take 
place, it would be natural to expect 
an increase in employment, due to 
the ability of business men to rely on 
more nearly equal competitive con- 
ditions. Such reliance should help 
in planning production and sales. 
The tendency, however, may be to 
pass a law which will be contrary to 
sound economics. In that case, a 


decrease in total employment easily 
might result through increased un- 


ROGER W. BABSON 


Babson Statistical Organization, Inc. 





Rep. Matthew A. Dunn 











certainties of profits and also due 

| to an increase in  labor-saving 
methods. 

My reply to your second question 
is, Yes. This is due to the fact that 
the wage element is only one 

| factor in the cost of a product at 

| the point of ultimate purchase. 

A factory producing an article at a 
distant point from the consuming 
market perhaps fulfills a good eco- 
nomic function even if wage 
schedules are lower than a factory 
close to the consuming market. 
There are many factors to consider, 

| and the possibility is that legislation 
will not balance all factors as well 

| aS natural competition has been 
doing, as bad as that may be. 

The third question clearly indi- 
cates the multifola problems that 
will arise in a wages and hours bill. 
It emphasizes that the law should 
| be as nearly as possible in accord- 
} ance with economic conditions. 

In any event, whether by dis- 
cretionary control or blanket con- 
trol, it would seem illogical to ex- 
pect wages and hours legislation not 
to affect seriously, both in a favor- 
able and an unfavorable manner, 
many elements in the _ business 
structure. 

Of course, that is what the legis- 
lation is meant todo. It is meant to 
change conditions which today are 
believed to be improper. Before the 
legislation is passed, it would be wise 
to appoint a board whose function 
would be to investigate what would 
result from the law before it is put 
into effect. 


its 





Melchior Payli 


Research Economist, University of 
Chicago; Former Economic Advisor 
to the Deutsche Bank and Reichs- 
bank, Berlin, 


answers: 
Federal minimum wages and 
hours law would not substan- 
tially affect employment if it does 
not lower the efficiency of work and 
does not offer wages which interfere 
with the ability of the up-to-date 
business unit to make profits. 

Of course, such a law ought to 
provide a differential between re- 
gions according to 
However, I do not see any possi- 

| bility to introduce differentials ac- 
| cording to “relative labor efficiency.” 
As a matter of fact, one purpose of 
the legislation in question 
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WOULD FEDERAL LAW FIXING WAGES AND HOURS 


— 


TOW that the House has determined that the Federal wage- 


hour bill be brought to a v 


effect such proposed legislation 
eral remains the Question of the 


Seeking a broad authoritative 


ote as quickly as possible, the 
may have on industry in gen- 


Week. 


appraisal of the result such a 


measure would have on total employment, The United States 


News asked economists, leaders in Congress and spokesmen for 


organized labor, these questions: 


Would a Federal law, placing a bottom under wages 
and a top on hours, tend to increase or decrease 


total employment of workers in industry? 


Should any law regulating 


wages and hours provide 


a differential between regions based upon cost of 


living variations or on relative labor efficiency? 


Would results of any control legislation be better if 


the controls provided were applied by a Board em- | 


powered to use its discretion within limits in ap- 
plying the law, industry by industry, or would a 


blanket control law, applying equally to all indus- 


tries, be preferable? 


Answers received in this symposium were presented in the 
Others received since are presented herewith 


issue of May 9. 


| and others will be published in the following issue. 


| adopt the standards of the more ef- 


ficient ones. 

The enforcement of the law of 
minimum, wages is to be entrusted 
to an unpolitical board empowered 
to use its discretion within limits to 
discriminate between industries ac- 
cording to the productivity of labor 
in each. Of course, in no place and 
no industry should wages be per- 
mitted to fall below the level of 
existence-minimum of an unskilled 
worker. The discretion of the board 
should be even more limited with re- 
gard to hours, but some amount of 
differentiation ought to be left open 
even in this respect. 





} 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
Member, House Committee on 
Labor, 


answers: 

T IS my opinion that the total em- 

ployment of workers in industry 
will be increased if a Federal law 
would place a bottom under wages 
and a top on hours. Such a law 
would be advantageous to employers 
as well as employes. If it could be 
proved that industries would be 
compelled to go out of business be- 
cause of a flat wage scale the differ- 
entials should be applied to such 
industries. 

I believe that a fact-finding board 
would greatly aid in attaining the 
best results for employers and em- 
ployes under the Wages and Hours 
Bill. 


Rep. Jennings 
Randolph 


Democrat, of West Virginia, Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Labor, 


answers: | 
FIRMLY believe that the enact- | 


ment of a Federal law, placing 
| a floor under wages and a ceiling on 
hours, would increase the total num- 
ber of workers in industry. I feel 
that the operation of such a meas- 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 








|; on costs of living variations but I 
| heartily support the bill reported by 


cost of living. 


| discretionary powers but I shall sup- 
| port a blanket control applicable in 
Should | 
| be to compel the inefficient unit to | 


sure would perhaps give employment 
to an additional 2,000,000 men and 
women, 

I have had a preference for a law 
which would provide a differential 


| proper balance of production. 





the House Labor Committee, which 
recognizes no differential, because I 
feel that we must now establish the 
principle of such legislation. 

I have also favored a board with 


the same degree to all industries en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, 


Dr. William D. Ennis, 
Professor of Economics of 


Engineering, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, 


answers: 
HE objective of any national eco- 
nomic planning would be to ele- 
vate the average standard of living; 
that is, to increase the total quan- 
tity of goods and services provided 
for use by all of the p2ople. If a 
broad control were applied, it would 
certainly stress production and a 
That 
is, we should first produce those 
goods and services which are most 
essential—possibly houses in prefer- 
ance to certain other things now 
featured. But the whole effort would 
clearly be toward increased produc- 
tion. Unless we produce, we cannot 
enjoy. 

A maximum week of 40 hours 
could not be made universal. Not 
even the wage-hour bill attempts to 
do this. But the bill goes far enough 


| in this direction to decrease the ag- 


gregate of national production. This 
alone is enough to condemn it, and 
the detailed questions do not, there- 
fore, warrant extended discussion. 
Essentially, the effect of wage and 
hour control on employment would 


| depend on the top and bottom lev- 


els established. At 25 cents and 60 
hours I suppose there would be little 
discernible effect. At 40 cents and 
40 hours the effects would be pro- 
found in certain sections and ac- 
tivities. Severe unemployment would 
result in the southeastern states. If 
it is claimed that this would be tem- 
porary, it may be pointed out that 
so-called technological unemploy- 
ment is also temporary, but none 
the less appalling. 

When we speak of the effect on 
employment, we speak of a symptom 
only. Employment is not an ob- 
jective in itself, but an incident to 
the distribution of goods and serv- 
ices produced. To earn our bread by 
the sweat of our brows was laid 
upon us not as a blessing, but a 
curse. The fundamental thing is 
production. If we have production, 
we shall have employment, 


EFFECT OF HOUR CONTROLS 

A sudden and substantial shorten- 
ing in weekly hours is bound to de- 
crease production in spite of all con- 


| ceivable juggling with theories and 


regulations. A sudden large increase 


| in wages, such as we had in certain 


fields just over a year ago, gives us 
precisely the result we see about us 
today. It was trying to lift ourselves 
by our bootstraps. From 1929 to 1936, 
compensation to employes was (ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce) never less than 64 per cent 
nor more than 66'% per cent of totai 
national production distributed. It 
is one of the most stable figures in 
our economy. If production drops 
ten billion dollars, aggregate wages 
will almost certainly drop six billion. 
As labor costs increase, the use of 
capital to replace labor increases. 
Regional differentiations in wages 
and hours, corresponding with diff- 
erences in cost of living and in la- 
bor efficiency, have come about 
through the operation of natural 
forces. If we must have a statute 
law, it had best follow the pattern 
of what thus seems to be the natural 
law. If for the moment we disre- 
gard economic considerations and 
consider only social objectives, it 
Seems clear that there are many lo- 
cations and conditions in the South 
where a 25-cent wage yields as high 
a Standard of living as does one of 
40 cents in a Massachusetts mill 
town, 
Wage and hour control is too vital 


+a subject to be handled by a board 4 


or commission with discretionary 
powers The N. L. R. B situation 
would vy comparison be a Sunday 
School picnic. We have too many 
such boards and too much bureau- 
made law. If blanket control by a 
definite law is impracticable, that 
is in itself one of the most conclusive 
arguments against the enactment of 
any law on the subject. 





Prof.Russell Weisman 


Department of Business and 
Economics, Western Reserve 
University, 


answers: 
N my opinion a Federal law placing 
an effective bottom under wages 
and substantially reducing hours of 
employment below the level now pre- 
vailing would probably defeat its 
own purpose by making unemploy- 
able those unable to earn the mini- 
mum. 

In the event that wage-hour legis- 
lation is enacted in spite of its very 
doubtful advantages, it should take 
into account differences in living 
conditions in various communities. 
A minimum wage suitable, for ex- 
ample, to the social conditions ob- 
taining in Cleveland, would not nec- 
essarily be applicable also to those 
in a small Ohio town. 

It would be desirable also to dif- 
ferentiate between different employ- 
ments in the same community, but, 
practically, such differentiation 
would, in my opinion, be impossible. 





Dr. James W. Bell 


Professor of Money and Banking, 
Northwestern University, 


answers: / 
EGISLATION providing a floor for 
4 wages and a ceiling for hours, if 
effectively administered, would un- 
doubtedly tend to decrease total of 
workers in industry. The immediate 
effect would probably not be very 
Significant since employers would 
not be inclined to employ laborers 
who, in their judgment, are not 
worth the minimum wages and max- 
imum hours specified. They would 
measure this labor cost against the 


| use of labor-saving machinery and 
| other devices. 


| 


| 





Blanket regulations covering 
wages and hours for the country at 
large, if effectively applied, would 
defeat the purpose of obtaining 
maximum employment. If the 
standards set are too high, workers 
in large areas, especially in the 
southern regions, would fall in the 
submarginal category of those who 
might otherwise be employed. If 
standards were set at a low level 
they would not be as high as stand- 
ards already existing in regions hav- 
ing relatively higher labor efficiency 
and higher costs of living. 

Some administrative control per- 
mitting the application of differen- 
tials by industry and by regions 
would undoubtedly be necessary to 
avoid the inequities and uneconomi- 
cal application of a blanket control 
law. 





Rep. F. A. Hartley, Jr.* 


Republican, of New Jersey, 
Member, House Committee on 
Labor, 


answers: 


DO NOT believe that the Wage 

and Hour Bill, with its modest 
minimum, as reported by the House 
Labor Committee, would have any 
material effect one way or another 
on employment. 

Again, believing that the minimum 
of 25 cents an hour is hardly more 
than a subsistence wage in any sec- 
tion of the country, I cannot see 
any reason for differentials. 

I had the honor to offer the suc- 
cessful motion to recommit the first 
Wage and Hour Bill to come before 
the House. I opposed that bill be- 
cause of its differentials, because it 
delegated authority to discriminate 
between one industry and another 
and because of discriminatory 
amendments such as the so-called 
Borah Amendment. 

I believe we have removed uncer- 
tainty by withholding any delega- 
tion of authority, and by writing its 
terms in unmistakable language we 
are merely establishing a modest 


minimum wage which should affect 
no one but a sweat shop employer. 
If the bill went beyond that, and 
attempted to regulate or interfere 
with the general wage structure, I 
would be opposed to it. 





REP. F. A. HARTLEY, JR. 





‘answers: 


| board would be set up. 


Dr. John Thom 


Holdsworth 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Miami, 


(By Telegraph) 

N the long run such a law would 
tend to decrease total em- 
ployment. Restoration of business 
confidence, cessation of Government 
badgering of business, and Conse- 
quent increase in production is the 
best hope tor the employment of 

workers now idle. 

Relative labor efficiency is the 
more scientific basis, yet a law hav- 
ing country-wide application should 
recognize the regional differences in 
cost of living. 

In any event, an administrative 
It should be 








moting new business. 


Virginia; 








Nn the lobby of its Ecorse general office build- 
I ing, Great Lakes Steel Corporation strik- 
ingly demonstrates both faith in its product and 
the amazing versatility of steel. 

Walls and ceiling, chairs and tables, desk and 
dais, hardware and trim, ash-receivers and coat- 
racks—all are made of steel. The result is a 
strikingly modern treatment, with collateral 
advantages of cleanliness, sanitation, perma- 
nence, low maintenance, small upkeep, fire- 
safety and complete utility. 

These varied uses suggest countless other 
applications where the adaptability of steel 
makes it both economical and effective in pro- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


OwnING and Operatinc—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 

Hanns Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigas 





Detroit, Michigan; 














INCREASE OR DIMINISH THE TOTAL EMPLOYMENT? 


given some discretion in applying 


the law. The limits of discretion 
would have to be very carefully 
worked out If wages and hours 


legislation is inevitable, as it seems, 
it should be tentative and subject to 
change to meet changing conditions, 





F. A. Bradford 


Head of Department of Finance, 
Lehigh University, 


answers: 
Telegraph) 
FEDERAL law placing a bottom 
under wages and a top on 


hours would tend to decrease total 
employment unless the bottom and 
tops were so low and high, respec- 
tively, as to be of little significance. 

Fixing proper differentials is al- 
most impossible in practice. More- 
over since such differentials exist, a 
law which took account of them 
would be practically pointless as it 
would merely perpetuate prevailing 
differences. 

As to the third question, my an- 
swer is, neither control by a board 
nor a blanket contro] law is desir- 
able but the latter is the lesser of 
the two evils. 





Why America 
Speeds Building 
Battle Fleet 


(Continued From Page 9.] 
considering bids for 4 more and will 
open bids for another 4 this week. 
Those that might be suitable for 


| war service are being designed with 


that in view. 

The prospective authorization of 
an expenditure of $28,751,000 to 
build and improve naval shore sta- 
tions further evidence the trend. 
The bill, pending in the House, pro- 
vides for a dock at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

Whether future Congresses will 
appropriate the sums necessary to 
make this “paper Navy” one in fact 
is a much discussed question. One 
view is that the Administration 
wants to impress Japan that this 
Government constantly will main- 
tain a superior Navy, in the hope 
of inducing Tokyo again to accept 
treaty restrictions. But the official 
talk is about “national defense.” 
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Chimes invite you to dinner 
aboard the North Coast Limi- 
ted. From the delicious “Great 
Big Baked Potatoes”... a 
famous Northern Pacific spe- 
cialty... through the great 
variety of tempting dishes, 
always rexowiably priced... 
dining car meals on the 
Northern Pacific Railway are 
areal pleasure. They are a per- 
fect accompaniment to the 
glorious scenery g, 

along the route 
—28 mountain 
rangesandrivers 
for 1406 miles. 
Write us or mail 
the coupon for 
information on 
Western trips. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
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207 Northern Pacific Railway, 
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| night message which it eliminated. wire or radio. Daily reports can also 1 at the brik ible or wheel 
e e e The former 50-word night letter be received by busy executives right le baby’s perambu yr igh the 
+ The Story of American Fficiency + | was also eliminated by the 25-word | at their own homes ark 
| night letter and the base rate for On the human side of the tele- Recently in New York-one tele- 
- | a night letter was reduced to 50 graph industry’s record is the fact graph boy was engaged to feed pig- 
| cents between the two most widely that more than half a million men in a public park and two others 
separated points in the United in business have been graduated threw rice at a couple married in 


PECULATIVE eyes waiched 
hands of the man seated at the 
crude machine. Slowly those hands 
tapped out the message’ “What 
hath God wrought.” The commer- | 
cial telegraph industry was born. | 
oust 94 years after painter and in- { 
ventor, Samuel F. B. Morse, wired 
those four words over the 40 miles of 
wire between Washington and Balti- 
more, the telegraph industry has 
now become one of the nation’s 
industrial giants. | 
In the last decade alone, the in- | 
dustry has so spreadeagled the 
United States, that, the nation as a 
whole, from the point of view of the 
individual sending a telegraph mes- 
sage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast, theoretically has shrunk to 
one-fourth its former size. (See il- 
lustration.) | 
Telegraph officials are not able to 
say just how, in minutes and sec- 
onds, the industry has reduced the 
borders of the nation. But this they 
do know: That by working direct 
between all principal points they 
have made their main office at San 
Francisco no further telegraphically 
from their main office at New York 
than Albany or Philadelphia. 


NO MORE MANUAL HANDLING 
Since 1922 twenty million manual 
handlings of telegrams have been 
eliminated. Use of the telemeter 
Service connecting customers using | 
it directly with one another has en- 
tirely eliminated time. The old 
Morse system of dots and dashes has 
almost entirely been superseded by 
the printer system which is much 
faster. Also since 1926, New York 
stock tickers have been extended 
west of Chicago to every principal 
point in the United States, also to 
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| HOW SPEEDING UP OF TELEGRAPH SERVICE BRINGS 


BORDERS OF NATION CLOSER TOGETHER | 
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Canada and Cuba so that quotation 
service reaches distant customers at 
the same instant as it does those in 
New York 

The word “telegraph” has become 
a household word. The role it plays 
in business ana private communi- 
cations is almost beyond the com- 
prehension. Just as important is 
the effect it has had and is hav- 


ing on hundreds of other indus- 
tries. A few clues as to. the 
| vast size of the industry disclose: 
millions of miles of wire linking 
town with town, state with state, 
nation with nation; hundreds of 
thousands of miles of pole lines; 


tens of thousands of nautical miles 
of ocean cable; tens of thousands of 
telegraph offices; hundreds of thou- 
sands of telegraph agency stations; 


| tens of thousands of employes and 


stockholders. 
There was a time when telegrams 


were used only for business or emer- 


gencies. Now low-rate messages are 
used for every sort of occasion, 


ranging from Kiddiegrams, special 
telegrams for children, couched in 
juvenile language and delivered on 
telegraph blanks decorated with 
Mother Goose characters, to the 
popular Tourate service which per- 
mits messages from those on tour 
to be sent anywhere throughout the 
United States for only 35 cents for 
15 words. 


Here in chronological form is a , 


history of savings and benefits to the 
American public from the telegraph 
industry in the last decade: 

1927. Code permitted in day and 
night letters. 1931. Serial Service 
established, permitting the lumping 
together of one’s daily correspond- 
ence with a particular addressee 
through an arrangement allowing 
messages to be sent in sections. In 
that same year, the inauguration of 
“timed wire service” permitting cus- 
tomers equipped with telegraph- 
printers to send volume wordage on 
a time basis. 

1934. Free forwarding practice es- 
tablished through which telegrams 
would follow addressees from point 
of original destination telegraphi- 
cally, in a manner similar to the 
arrangement through which letters 
are forwarded to new addresses 
through the mails. 

1935. Tourate service inaugurated. 

1936. A host of special low-rate 
services established, including: Bon 
Voyage service, Valentine Day serv- 
ice, Commencement service, Easter 
service, Mother’s Day and Father’s 
Day service, Jewish New Year serv- 
ice, Thanksgiving service, Anniver- 
Sary service, Birth service, College 
Pep service, Congratulations service, 
Thank You service, Kiddiegram 
service, Wedding service, Santa 
Claus service. (Christmas and New 
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Year’s services had become effective 
the year before.) 


While the Night Letter and Day 
Letter services were introduced be- 
tween 1910 and 1930, these services 
were greatly liberalized in 1927 when 
code language was first permitted in 
such messages. In December, 1936, 
special discounts were established 
for “books” of intracity night let- 
ters. 

Finally, just one year ago, a new 
rate structure was established for 
overnight telegraph service. The 
new rates established a base of 25 
words for which charges are the 
same or less than the old 10-word 


tates. This drastic cut in overnight 
rates brought to the public reduc- 
tions ranging from 20 per cent to 
more than 75 per cent. 

In June, 1937, another great 
duction in rates was effected by a 
new of charge for figure 
language in domestic telegrams 
through which the former basis of 
charging one word for each figure 
was eliminated and replaced by one 
word charge for each group of five 
figures. At the same time, punctua- 
tion was accepted for free transmis- 
sion in domestic telegrams 
CABLE CAPACITY INCREASED 

A recent study of the National Re- 
sources Committee showed that since 
the war, the cable companies have 
greatly increased their traffic-han- 
dling capacity by increasing the 
speed of operation of existing cable 
circuits and the laying of many ad- 
ditional high-speed cables 

Additional transoceanic traffic ca- 
pacity has also been made available 
by the large increase in the number 
of radiotelegraph circuits from the 
United States to foreign points. 

At the present time, the Commit- 
tee found, the United States is con- 
nected by direct radio circuits to 
almost every country in the world 
and by through cable circuits to the 
principal countries. 

Radio telegraphy has been instru- 
mental in the development of ship- 
ping and aircraft, two industries 
which mus? rely upon mobile means 
of communication over long dis- 
tances. 


FACSIMILE TRANSMISSION 

The Committee also called atten- 
tion to the rapidly-growing develop- 
ment of facsimile which is now 
opening up interesting vistas for far- 
seeing business executives. With 
facsimile equipment, whole pages of 
ledger books, pages of checks with 
authenticated signatures, bills of 
lading, invoices and other records 
can be transmitted at distance by 


re- 


system 





from the ranks of messenger boys. 
Andrew Carnegie was a telegraph 
messenger and operator. 


However, the work of the messen- 


gers is not devoted entirely to the 
delivery of telegrams. They per- 
form a multitude of errands, and 
more frequently than not, some 
highly-amusing duties. They act as 
escorts, as guides, temporary office 
boys. Sometimes thay act as a 


the Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner 

It is a far cry from the day in 
1812 when Samuel F. B. Morse con- 
ceived the idea of the telegraph 
on a voyage from France. To- 
day the-.telegraph industry, rooted 
deep in the soul of the nation, an 
inseparable part of American life, 
can sum up its record in one word— 


“Everywhere.” 
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plants. 


trucks and deliver. 








WHAT! TWENTY MEN TO DELIVER 1 QT.? 


ES—and we didn’t count the farmer! Actually the 

delivery of country-fresh milk to your home takes 
more men than are employed on the dairy farms. 
Truckmen and trainmen to speed the milk to our city 
More men to pasteurize the milk. More men 
to cleanse and sterilize bottles. 
And please don’t overlook the 
veterinarians, the health inspectors, the bookkeepers, 
the accountants and the clerks who are all so impor- 
tant in this job of delivering Borden’s daily. 
The pennies you pay for each quart of milk are actually 
keeping an army at work. The total today on our 
weekly payroll is over 29,000. Borden’s. 
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More men to load 
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“HOW YOU CAN KEEP FACTORIES BUSY, 
MORE PEOPLE EMPLOYED...” 


EXPLAINING A SAVING PLAN, WHICH BENEFITS 
YOU....AND HAS A NATIONAL INFLUENCE 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


NEWSWEEK Editor 


mass ability to buy. 


more people employed. 
It provides the 
things that 





Wholesale, Retail Instalment 
and Open Account Financing, 
Factoring and Credit Insur- 
ance through subsidiaries. 





Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 
Former Assistant Secretary of State 


“Mss production is one of the factors 
which have helped lift the stand- 
ard of living in America to a higher level 
than the rest of the world has ever known. 

**But mass production could only exist 
with mass demand and, more important, 


**‘Sensible instalment buying—the abil- 
ity to buy substantial merchandise and 
to pay as you use it—is the coupling 
link between mass production and mass 
buying. It keeps factories busy. It keeps 








transform dreams into re- 
alities for our people. It 
reduces production cost 
by increasing the volume 
of sales. And thus, as 
every economist knows, 
it brings prices down. 

“Time payments buy 
87% of the six more 
widely owned household 
appliances — refrigera- 


tors, radios, washing 


machines, vacuum cleaners, ranges and 

heaters—and more than half of our auto- 

mobiles and trucks. The number of people 

who fail to complete their payments is 

so small as to be negligible. 

“You can build upon the faith 
and honesty of the Amer- 

ican people.”’ 


Credit Bankers to Amcrica’s Families 





BALTIMORE 





HE Commercial Credit 

Company ...a great 
financial institution to 
serve the American fami- 
ly... offers you a time- 
payment plan which 
enables you to invest 
regularly a small part of 
your income in durable 
possessions contributing 
to family health, comfort 
and happiness. This is 


a form of saving that pays dividends 
in better living. When you buy on 
time, ask your automobile, truck or 
home equipment dealer to finance your 
purchase on the Commercial Credit 
Company plan and enjoy the advantages 
of low cost and courteous treatment 
with adequate insurance protection. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 
SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 250 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Wewsgvata * 
Federal Control 
Of Corporations 





The trend observed toward Gov- | 
ernment licensing. Reform thought | 
turns to Federal incorporation laws. | 

The methods planned to achieve 
uniform standards. 











Government to devote its energy ana atte! 


and to 


ee MEN, once again, ar 





tion to the problems of recovery 
reform, at least temporarily. 

Congress gives signs of a desire 
with business on this basis—except 
and hour controls—but signs multipl 
when reforms come back int he limelight t 
first will center around a plan to license ¢ 
rations and to force them to meet Federal 
ernment standards of in 

At present this country 
if doing a nation-wide busin 
rated under State laws, 
written in a way to give corporation manage- 
ment unrestrained authority in fields of finance 
and control. 

For the last 30 years the Federal Government 
from time to time, due to the interest of sev- 
eral Presidents, has thought of reform through 
the use of Federal incorporation. 


FEDERAL LICENSE PROPOSED 


Now, in the opinion of many officials, 
time is approaching when action is in sight. 

President Roosevelt is showing definite inter- 
est in the proposal of Senators O’Mahoney and 
Borah to enact a law requiring every corpora- 
tion doing an interstate business to acquire a 
Federal license. The license would state the terms 
on which the corporation could continue to do 
business. 

Then Congress is preparing vote $500,000 
to be used in a study of monopoly and of the 
concentration of economic contro] through the 
corporate form of organization. 


THE SEC SUGGESTION 
Now, too, the Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission, in a report made May 10 on corporate 
reorganizations and recapitalizations, has come 
out with a suggestion for Federal incorporation 
as a means of preventing financial. abuses. 

“One approach to the problem is by way of a 
Federal incorporation or licensing law impos- 
ing uniform standards for the protection of in- 
vestors in corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce,” the Commission report said. “An- 
other approach is to use the Federal taxing 
power in a manner to render more difficult and 
less attractive the migration of corporations to 
States whose corporation statutes are noteworthy 
for their liberality to corporate organizers and 
their disregard of the interests of security 
holders.” 


SETTING A UNIFORM STANDARD 


Tke reformers see in. Federal licensing and in- 
corporation a simple method of forcing corpora- 
tions, big and small, to meet uniform standards. 

Into the licenses to do business could be 
written requirements that corporations meet 
definite minimum wage and hour standards; 
that they abide by terms of modernized anti- 
trust laws, that they fulfill definite requirements 
in financing; that they accept standards of fair 
competition. 

Then violators could be dealt with directly 
and, rather simply, by taking from them their 
license to do business, if convicted after a hear- 
ing and after court review. Reformers say that 
business reforms usually collapse from the dif- 
ficulties of enforcement. A licensing and Fed- 
eral incorporation law strikes at the heart of 
these difficulties. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S PATENT 


The Voice 
of Goverumen?t 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture: 
The problem facing the Corn Belt is so serious 
that petty and political considerations might well 
be set aside to make possible the most wide- 
spread and united support of the farm program. 
But instead, new and violent attacks are launched. 

All kinds of baseless accusations are brought. 
Most absurd of all, the corn acreage allotments 
are denounced as “compulsory.” The fact is that 
staying within the allotments is Strictly a volun- 
tary proposition. Participation is not only vol- 
untary but if most farmers should take part, that 
would head off the need for a refere ndum next 
fall on the more rigorous “marketing quotas” 
provisions for corn. 

Farther South, the cotton and tobacco farm- 
ers are now using the “marketing quotas.” 
They voted for these quotas to meet s urplus con- 
ditions which, in the Corn Belt, have been averted 
by the two great droughts. The problem of these 
Southern farmers has been and extremely 
difficult because the total supplies of their crops 
are so large. 

So far as the corn program is concerned. the 
greater the participation now the less likelihood 


OFFICE 


there wili be of a vote on marketing quotas next 
‘all. If the critics of marketing quotas really 
were as anxious as we are to avoid a situation 
which will make their use necessary, these crities 


would be urging, not opposing, voluntary cooper- 
ation at this time. 


Where would the course urged by these Old 
Deal opponents cf the farm program really lead? 
! want to go on record on that right now. In my 
ypinion, their course if followed would lead the 


‘armers back to a disaster like that of 1932. 
(From a radio address over N.B.C. network at 
Washington, May 12.) 
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Extent of Present Recession as Measuted by Industrial Production 
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bet points are disclosed by the chart above, which is based upon 

One is that the average of all industrial activity has 

varied little during 1938. The other is that today’s depression is most 
severe in the industries producing durable goods, 

Durable goods industries include iron and steel, coke, nonferrous 

metals, lumber, cement, plate glass, automobiles, locomotives and ship- 

Increased activity in these industries depends heavily upon 


official data. 


building. 
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checks, 


investment from private sources and also upon credit. 

Non-durable, or consumer goods, industries include textiles, leather, 
food, tobacco, paper and printing, petroleum refining and rubber tires. 
Increased activity in these industries depends largely upon weekly pay 


Recovery signs will be clear when durable goods activity—still de- 
clining slightly—turns up. 





(SONSGALLI 8 TURNING POINT DUE THIS AUTUMN? 
LAGGING ACTIVITY IN THE HEAVY INDUSTRIES 


+ pltyees who are now on WPA rolls. 


HE tell-tale index of industrial production 
shows that American business will enter the 
‘Summer at the low levels of winter and spring. 
Recovery signs still are lacking. Some further 
slight slowing of industrial activity is looked for 
by the Government’s forecasters. 

September now is set as the month in which a 
turn for the better will occur. The White House 
is advised that the rise will start from a produc- 
tion level that is likely to be between 75 and 78 
per cent of the 1923-25 average. In May the in- 
dex is about 77 per cent of that average. 

Production of durable goods, like 
and steel and automobiles and cement—having 
shrunk most rapidly and most drastically—will 
be expected to rise fastest. 

An estimate has gone to the President from 
Government economists predicting that next 
January will see a third of the ground lost in the 
present depression actually regained. 

This suggests a rate of industrial production 
in December at about 90 per cent of the 1923-25 
average. The rate was 118 per cent of that av- 
erage when the depression began. 

In more tangible terms this would mean about 
1,500,000 jobs for part of the 4,000,000 who have 
lost jobs in the last nine months. It would mean 
profits for many industries now losing money. 
It would ease some of the pressure for larger 
Government spending. 


iron 


Conflicting views are 


POSSIBLE SHOULD held by the Government s 
principal economists con- 


FALL UPTURN FAIL cerning the extent and 


duration of the expected full upturn. 

Those who have been most optimistic in the 
past, and who guessed wrong, are inclined now 
to be most pessimistic. Those who have been 
most pessimistic until now, and who guessed 
right, are inclined to be most optimistic. 

Pessimists make the following points: 

A new attempt by President Roosevelt to talk 
inflation has flopped. Agriculture, after help- 
ing to hold up industry for a time, now is on 
the toboggan with the purchasing power of the 
farm dollar 25 per cent lower than one year 
ago. A drastic decline in imports of foreign 
products means that the sustaining influence 
of large exports of American products must 
soon be removed. All of this means new defla- 
tionary factors to offset the effect of Govern- 
ment spending. 

Optimists make the following points: 

Late 1938 and all of 1939 will see a rising total 
of Government dollars flowing into workers’ 


NEW EXPERIMENTS 


pockets and company treasuries. This spending 
rise will coincide with a rise in private spend- 
ing forced by depleted stocks of goods. Inven- 
tories are being used up. Factories will be 
forced to increase production. Any improve- 
ment will encourage wider use of an ‘unpre- 
cedented credit reservoir. At least a year of 
recovery can be expected to result. 


+ 





ECONOMISTS DIVIDE Both the _ pessimists 


and the optimists are 
SHARPLY: 104 PetpIR agreed that if the gen- 


BUSINESS FORECASTS erally predicted fall up- 
turn does not carry through, the President and 
Congress will produce some new experiments 
in 1939, 

There is further agreement that the summer 
months hold little encouragement for business. 

Steel production is bumping along at about 
30 per cent of capacity, with production above 
orders. The automobile industry continues to 
turn out fewer than 60,000 cars a week and is 
talking about an earlier than usual shutdown. 





What now of the outlook for busi- 
ness? Is recovery really around the 
corner? 

An official appraisal that shows 


the favorabie and unfavorable factors. 











Construction failed to follow through on the 
optimistic reports of a vast increase in Federal 
Housing Administration activity. Cotton tex- 
tiles are slowing production. 

Unemployment is continuing to increase 
slightly. Demands are increasing on the Works 
Progress Administration with work relief rolls 
heading toward 3,000,000. 

Farm prices are gradually pulling the whole- 
sale commodity price index lower. A wheat 
crop of from 900,000,000 to a billion bushels 
now is a distinct possibility. There is the pros- 
pect of an August 1 cotton surplus as large as 
in 1932, Livestock prices are tending definitely 
lower and the same is true of dairy products. 
A farm income in 1938 of $7,250,000,000 com- 
pared with $8,750,000,000 in 1937 is being pre- 
dicted. 

Not much cheer is afforded by this picture 
of the immediate situation. 

It is in the look ahead that the Government’s 
economists find some. encouragement, particu- 
larly for the fall. 

The stock market is discounting what it 
thinks is a better outlook for the electric utili- 
ties and the railroads. Large crops will mean 
more business for the hard pressed western 
roads. A more realistic approach to their joint 
problems suggests that the utitlities can find a 
way to get along with the Government. 

More than that: 

Congress is about to complete action on a 
bill that will permit RFC loans to railroads 
that can keep many of them from receivership. 
At the same time there will be an offer of loans 
to roads that will agree to step-up mainte- 
nance activities by taking back former em- 








The SEC is prepared to move cautiously in 
enforcing the so-called “death sentence” of the 
Utility Holding Company Act. Reorganiza- 
tions in that field may not be so painful as utility 
executives had expected them to be. A division 
of territory and outright purchase of private 
utility properties within Government territory 
in the Tennessee Valley can help to terminate 
a long and bitter battle between the Govern- 
ment and one major industry. 

There is encouragement in the move by the 
United States Steel Company and some large 
utility companies to take advantage of today’s 
super-abundance of idle capital to refinance and 
to acquire new capital. The first cautious ven- 
tures back into the money market, if successful, 
could attract other borrowers. 


So, too, is there en- 


agement in the outlook 
OF EURGTERN PEASE for peace in Europe, at 


A GOOD PROSPECT least through 1938. 


Armament is going on unabated during this 
apparent lull in the war situation so that trade 
is not to feel the effects of a severe deflation 
such as would come from real contraction of ac- 
tivity in this field. It is estimated that 40 per 
cent of Germany’s industrial production is for 
war purposes. An increased proportion of Eng- 
land’s industrial plant is shifting to armament. 

An accounting in the foreign field is certain 
to be delayed for many months in the present 
opinion of this Government’s high officials. 

They see the opportunity to restore some 
sort of balance within American industry dur- 
ing that period. Stocks of goods that had been 
of unprecedented size are getting back nearer 
to normal. Wage adjustments have helped a 
number of industries to cut prices and to move 
goods. There is some hesitation in steel, wait- 
ing to see whether or not the third quarter will 
bring lower prices. The automobile industry 
is engaged in maneuvering with the union, but 
will soon be getting set for a new car year, 


OUTLOOK FOR YEAR 


Some of the factors 


ADVERSE FACTORS 
THAT BUSINESS MAY that have been helping to 


hold back business are 
IGNORE JUST NOW now being eliminated, 


So far as the Government is concerned, any 
wage and hour control law enacted by Congress 
will be slow in taking effect. The new corpora- 
tion tax laws will be in line with wishes of 
business men. The new tax on capital gains will 
remove any real discouragement there was for 
entrepreneurs in the former tax. Few new re- 
forms of immediate importance, other than 
wage and hour controls are hatching in Con- 
gress or in Government departments. 

In other words, if business has in itself the 
forces needed for revival the stage is getting 
well set for a display of those forces. 

OweN Scorr, 
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AnIncome Yardstick: 
Dollars vs. Gold 





What the nation’s income looks 
like in ounces of gold. 

A report that shows how a theory 
worked out in practice. 











ACK in 1933 the Government set out to pro- 

duce an increase in the national income by 

increasing the number of dollars required to 
buy an ounce of gold. 

This action was called “devaluation” of the 
dollar. The idea back of devaluation was that 
prices and national income were directly re- 
lated to gold. Therefore, if the gold supply in 
ounces remained constant and if each ounce 
of gold would represent more dollars, then 
prices and income would rise. 

Such was the theory. What now are the facts 
five years later? 

A basis of measurement is provided by trans- 
lating the number of dollars in the national in- 
come into ounces of gold. The idea had been 
that the constant figure would tend to be the 
total number of ounces of gold and that the 
dollar value of prices and income would rise. 


INCOME IN GOLD MEASURE 


Actually, the record of national income in 
terms of ounces of gold is much different. Until 
1934 one ounce of gold had represented $20.67. 
After 1934 each ounce of gold has represented 
$35. The way it has worked out the record of 
income in terms of ounces of gold is as follows: 

Ounces of gold 


19020 .cccens ev ecccccece +++ 3,907,000,000 
TOSO .cccccccccccccccses +++ 3,288,000,000 
1981 .nccscce Cee esscvces +++ 2,588,000,000 
TESS. vccccceversecoveees +» 1,913,000,000 
PP rorerrrrrrer Tre rie - 2,023,000,000 
EME (b0ccdendse0ceaerense ++ 1,416,000,000 
SOE s'sivn SON News aeeares ++» 1,570.000,000 
THO cicvoceseoeees evccccce 1,823,000,000 
BOEE coevncvecnees eeeeeeeee 1,971,000,000 
POO (OBE) sii cececceceses - 1,600,000,000 


Thus, measured in terms of gold rather than in 
terms of dollars, the nation’s income has declined 
sharply and is running at a lower rate in 1938 
than it did at the depression bottom in 1932. 

The United States has on hand many more 
gunces of gold than it had on hand back in 1929. 
But it turns out that the mere possession of that 
gold and the mere fact that each ounce of the 
gold represents a larger number of dollars does 
not mean necessarily that prices and income will 
expand in proportion. 

Also, some officials point out, if gold is accepted 
as the -basic standard of measurement of in- 
come, the United States fundamentally is en- 
joying a lower gold income in 1938 than it did 
in the depression year of 1932. 

But the now generally accepted view is that 
the one best measurement of national well-being 
is the purchasing power of the dollar, regard- 
less of the amount of gold contained in that 
measuring rod. The dollar is accepted as im- 
portant for what it will buy to satisfy the wants 
of the people. On that basis the true well-being 
of the country has fluctuated less drastically 
than has its dollar income, because prices have 
tended to fall at the same time that income was 
falling. The price declines partially offset the 
decline in the total number of dollars of income 
by enabling each dollar to buy more in the way 
of goods. 

The gold measurement, however, is regarded 
as important because of the prospect that it 
might be brought forward again in a new move 
for dollar devaluation. 
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The vVorce 
of Business 


ORVAL W. ADAMS, president of the American 
Bankers Association: This is as critical a period 
in our history as was the Revolution or the War 
of the States. We have been traveling in the 
wrong direction; we must get back on the right 
road. Unless we do, we shall risk not only our 
national solvency and the credit of the Govern- 
ment, but also the gravest economic and social 
convulsion conceivable. ... 

We must begin now to save what is left of the 
country’s credit and resources; to tax and econo- 
mize and balance our budget, as they have done 
in England. Otherwise the thrifty and the in- 
dustrious and all of those who have accumulated 
anything in this country will suffer the ravages 
of inflation or the demoralization of repudiation, 
and nothing will remain with which to help the 
so-called underprivileged. 

But not only must we save what is left of ma- 
terial resources. Even more important is it to 
save what is left of the old spirit of self-reliance, 
courage, and initiative which characterized those 
hardy pioneers who laid the foundations of this 
commonwealth. ... 

We must save and preserve the Govern- 
ment established by the founding fathers— 
a government of checks and balances, with the 
executive, the courts, and the Congress each act- 
ing as equal coordinate branches of Government 
with perfect freedom and without coercion..., 

The way to recovery is not through more spend- 
ing and pump-priming, but through emancipat- 
ing business and giving it the opportunity to go 
forward without continued governmental inter- 
ference. . . . Pump-priming cannot help while 
Government is still hammering away and ob- 
structing business—the very pump it is trying to 
prime. 

(From an address before Kansas Bankers As- 
sociation, at Hutchinson, Kans., May 13.) 
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lesa What the New Tax Law Does For Business 
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1HEN the story of this session of 

Congress the most 
important action in its effect on 
business may be pointed out as the 
approval, May 9 by the Senate and 
May 11, by the House of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 


} 


Now all that 
bill becomes the 
1938, is for President 
affix his signature to it. And 
was assured April 22 when the con- 
ference committee of Senators and 
Representatives agreed to reta’n the 
principle of the undistributed profits 
tax in the measure, as the President 
had requested. 

Just why is 
new tax bill considered so import- 
ant? 

Nothing else affects business 
directly than taxes new 
law may mean a revampin 
ness policies all over the 
Moreover, as has been pointed out 
by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Roswell Magill, sometimes a change 
in the revenue laws can “produce 
unexpected results of much greater 
significance than revenue di- 
rectly involved.” 


THE TAX LAW AND BUSINESS 

Ever since 1936 when the undis- 
tributed profits tax was enacted 
business men have complained that 
it made them shape their policies 
to escape payment of the tax on un- 
distributed earnings. Numerous im- 
partial surveys have supported their 
contention that the tax has hamp- 
ered industrial expansion 

In its report the Ways and Means 
Committee made this statement re- 
garding the undistributed profits 
tax, in which the Senate Finance 
Committee concurred 

“After a careful consideration of 


ten 


writ 


remains before the 
Revenue Act of 
Roosevelt to 


that 


the approval of the 


more 
and a tax 
» of busi- 


country. 
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been convinced that a 
number of cases of 


arisen under the Revenue 


earnings by 
regardless 
shareholders 


retention of 
poration or 
Surtaxes on its 


+ this new system the committee has + surtax on undistributed profits grad- 
substantial 
hardship had 
Act of 
1936, since the surtax was imposed 
regardless of the necessity for the 
the cor- 
of whether 
were 


uated from 7 to 27 per cent. 


For example, a corporation retain- 
its profits 
pays an additional tax of 7 per cent 
while corporations retaining 60 per 
cent or more are taxed an additional 


ing but 10 per cent of 


27 per cent 


The new surtax set at a maxi- 





“Tax relief” for business is near as the 1938 revenue bill 


passes Congress. 


The undistributed profits tax is all but abolished. 
levies are revised or eliminated. 


Other 


| Here are some of the effects business may expect from the 


| new law. 








materially diminished by such re- 
tention. It also developed that the 
additional income derived from the 
new system was considerably less 
than had ben estimated.” 


Another business handicap set up 
by the present tax law, business 
men contend, is the tax on capital 
gains without any proportionate al- 
lowance for capital losses. With this 
tax, investors have been placed un- 
der a governmental policy of “heads, 
I win, tails, you lose.” 

The study leading up to the 
change in the laws began April 20, 
1937, when the President said in a 
message that an “immediate need ex- 
isted” for a careful survey of the 
present tax structure. Since last 
November when a subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee began working on tax revis- 
ion, Congress has been studying or 
preparing the tax bill. 

The major changes were made in 
the corporation taxes, capital gains 
tax, estate and gift taxes and nui- 
sance taxes. No changes were made 
in the taxes on individual incomes. 


CORPORATION TAX CHANGES 
Only a vestige of the undistributed 
profits tax is retained in the pros- 
pective law. 
Corporations under the present 
law must pay a normal] tax gradu- 
ated from 8 to 15 per cent, plus a 


mum of 2% per cent when all earn- 
ings are retained and will be re- 
duced '4 of 1 per cent for each 10 
per cent of earnings distributed un- 
til a minimum base tax of 16 per 
cent is reached. 

The majority of corporations, that 
is, those earning less than $25,000 
a year are not subject to any pen- 
alty for retaining earnings under 
the prospective law. These corpora- 
tions comprising 88 per cent of all 
corporate business in the country, 
are to be taxed at the rate of 12.5 per 
cent on the first $5,000 of income, 
14 per cent on the next $15,000 and 
16 per cent on the next $5,000—an 
effective rate of 14.1 per cent on net 
income of exactly $25,000. 

Transition rates are provided for 
a comparatively small number of 
corporations with net incomes 
Slightly above $25,000 “in order to 
eliminate a sudden increase in tax 
of several hundred dollars merely 
because a corporation has a net in- 
come of only a few dollars in ex- 
cess of $25,000.” 


THE NEW PROFITS TAX 

The undistributed profits tax 
works out in the prospective law so 
that instead of a penalty ranging 
from 7 to 27 per cent for the privi- 
lege of retaining earnings, corpora- 
tions will face a maximum penalty 
of 2'» per cent. 

Other provisions are included to 
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somebody. 


Every day is pay day. Stacks of checks are | 
mailed from the Home of BUDWEISER 
every 24 hours’... money that goes into 
the pockets of workers all over the United 
States. We have to do a lot of buying be- 
fore we can do a bit of brewing. So, when 
you drink BUDWEISER, every sip helps 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


DRINK Budweiser For FIVE DAYS. 
ON THE SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET 
BEER. YOU WILL WANT Budweiser’s 
FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 


Order a carton for your home 
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eyre helping us make 


BUDWEISER 


Stone cutters? Steel workers? Absolutely! 
Who carved out the foundation for the 
latest annex to the world’s largest brew- 
ery? Who made the steel and locked it in 
place... poured the concrete... laid the 
brick? Who manufactured the costly 
equipment and machinery that is going | 
into this magnificent, modern structure? 
Who but American workmen, thousands 
of them!...We are happy, indeed, to have 
contributed to their full pay envelopes. 





further eliminate tax inequities 

Corporations that are bankrupt or 
that are insolvent and in receiver- 
ship are exempt from the undistrib- 
uted profits tax. 

Also, all banks, insurance com- 
panies, mutual investment com- 
panies, rental housing corporations, 
China Trade Act corporations, and 
corporations doing business chiefly 
in possessions of the United States 
are exempt from the undistributed 
profits tax 

All corporations are 
the tax to the extent that any of 
their stockholders agree to include 
in their personal returns any part 
of their shares in the corporations’ 
current earnings (this is the 
sent dividends” provision). Again, if 
a corporation has a net loss for one 
vear, this loss is in effect deducted 
from its next year’s income, if any, 
in determining how much of that in- 
come shall be subject to the undis- 
tributed profits tax. 


relieved of 


“con- 


Further, if a corporation declares 
dividends greater than the year’s 
earnings, the excess can be carried 
over to reduce or eliminate the un- 
distributed profits tax of the next 
two years. 

As a concession to the Senate 
which had entirely eliminated the 
undistributed profits tax and substi- 
tuted instead a straight 18 per cent 
tax the conferees agreed that the 
undistributed profits tax shall be 
limited in duration to a perjod of 
two years. 

Another major change was made 
in respect to the provisions for tax- 
ation of capital gains and for the 


15 





deduction of capital losses. The cap- 
ital gains tax is the levy on income 
derived from the sale of capital as- 
sets like real property, or stocks and 


bonds 


TAXATION ON CAPITAL GAINS 


from the sale of 
than 18 months 


Income 
held less 


schedule as at present. 


However, the possessor of a cap- 
ital gain from assets held less than 
18 months may offset that gain by 
The 
offset livhit of $2,000 provided in the 


losses in the previous year 


present law is removed. 


Assets held for periods between 18 
months and up to 24 months will be 
taxed at a flat rate of 20 per cent 
except that if the taxpayer wishes 
he may add 50 per cent of the gain 
return 
and pay under the ordinary income 


to his ordinary income tax 


tax schedule 


Assets held more than 24 months 


are taxable at a flat 15 per cent rate, 
although the taxpayer has the al- 
ternative of adding 50 per cent of 
the gains to his personal income tax. 


LOSSES DEDUCTIBLE 

Losses on assets held from 18 to 24 
months and for more than two years 
also are allowed as tax offsets, but 
the taxpayer must either take a 
straight reduction ranging from 15 
to 20 per cent, according to the 
length of time the asset was held, 
or take a deduction directly from 
income—whichever method is found 
to bring in the most revenue to the 
Government, 

Transfers of utility properties un- 
der the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act are exempted under the 
prospective law from both the capi- 
tal gains and excess profits taxes. 


A provision to facilitate the liqui- 
dation of personal holding compa- 
nies is included in the measure. In- 
stead of two years, as is provided in 
the present law, such corporations 
will be given three years in which to 
liquidate. 

Another revision alters 
102 of the present law, 


Section 
This was 


assets 
will be 
taxed under the personal income tax 


adopted as a substitute for the so- 
called Title “IB” or 
taxes on 
which 


closely 


was defeated in the House 


Section 102 provides for surtaxes of 
the earnings of 
corporate de- 


25 to 35 per cent on 
individuals using the 


vice as a loophole to escape taxes. 
GIFT EXEMPTION REDUCED 


Existing provisions in 
estate and gift taxes are continued 


—Wide World 
NEW ADDRESS—TREASURY 
Recently appointed to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, John W. 
Hanes is now scheduled to use his 
wide financial experience as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


third basket” 
held corporations, 


regard to 








except that the exemption of $5,- 
000 on individual gifts is reduced 
to $4,000. 

The sections of existing law deal- 
ing with the capital stock tax are 
liberalized by allowing a declara- 
tion of stock values every three 
years.. The tax of $1 per $1,000 
worth of stock is retained and re- 
declarations are forbidden except 
when there is an increase or de- 
crease in corporate property. Cor- 


— ——_——=» 


out of bankruptcy 





lay declaration irre- 
pec three-year period 

Publicity is made mandatory for 
corporation officers’ salaries of $75,- 
000 and over instead of the pres- 
ent publicity for salaries of $15,000 


and over 
In addition to the changes already 


mentioned there are several hun- 
dred minor modifications of the ex- 
isting law 

A number of “nuisance taxes” are 


eliminated. In several instances the 
eliminations were made because the 
regulatory purposes for which the 
taxes originally were enacted no 
longer exist. Other taxes of this 
type were repealed because admin- 
istrative difficulties outweighed their 
utility as taxes. 

Included among the “nuisance 
taxes” which are eliminated are the 
10 per cent tax on toilet articles, 
such as soaps, mouth washes, and 
so forth, except cosmetics; and the 
excise tax on matches, except for 
imported wooden stick colored 
matches, 


TAXES ELIMINATED 

Also eliminated are the present 
excise taxes on furs, phonograph 
records, sporting goods, cameras and 
lenses; and the 10 per cent tax on 
theater tickets is made applicable 
to the actual price at which the 
tickets are sold rather than their 
face value at the box office. 

Certain imported materials used 
in manufacture of aircraft are ex- 
empted from taxation when those 
materials come from countries 
granting reciprocal privileges to the 
United States. 

The prospective law eliminates 
the stamp tax of 3 cents for each 
$100 in value on market transactions 
in commodities for future delivery. 

The tax on distilled spirits is in- 
creased from $2 to $2.25 a gallon. 

As written originally, the bill was 
designed to raise $5,330,000,000 in 
revenue; in its final form it is esti- 
mated to raise between $20,000,000 
and $25,000,000 less than that 
amount. 

GLENN NIxon. 











HE dual character of Dr. Jekyll- 
and-Mr. Hyde has a counterpart 


in modern industry in the element 


—oxygen. 


In its benevolent role, oxygen 
makes possible dozens of invaluable 
industrial processes—and indeed, 
supports life itself. But when it comes 
toindustry’s lubricants, oxygen turns 


into a harmful and destructive force. 










of oxygen. Toward that end, Gulf 


Industry's 


JEAY LL and HYD 


One of the oil technologist’s major 
problems has been to make lubri- 


cants less vulnerable to the attacks 


half-a-dozen fine industrial oils. for 
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has directed much of its scientific 


talent—with marked results, 


Today, for example, Gulf can offer 


everything from turbines to spindles, 


on which oxygen can make virtually 


Gulf Oil Corporation. Gulf Refining 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

































GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ° 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- Wl; C. 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” A . 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 





By DAvID LAWRENCE 


E ARE witnessing a world-wide attack on the 
rights and liberties of the individual. 
Fascism carries it on in the name of benevo- 


lence and religion. 
Communism does it in the name of “planned economy.” 
New Dealism is trying it broadly in the name of the 
“general welfare” and concretely through the administra- 
tive bureau, the so-called quasi-judicial commission or 
board as well as through the abuse of the appointing 
power—by attempting to influence, if not control, the de- 





cisions of the courts. 

Shortcuts to “justice” are always the danger signals 
which mark the start of a nation on the road to one-man 
government, to autocracy, and gradual curtailment of the 
rights of the citizen. 

The spirit of haste—defended often by pseudo-liberals 
us a matter of efficiency, especially in time of crisis or 
“emergency”—usually is the basic reason for wanting to 
brush aside constitutional safeguards, and to ignore the 
customary processes of amending the Constitution. 


ARBITRARINESS | When President Roosevelt pro- 


posed, for example, in 1937, that 

OF BOARDS AND the Supreme Court of the United 

States be increased by six jus- 

COMMISSIONS tices, he frankly acknowledged 

hat he wanted to appoint justices whose “interpretation” 

of the Constitution accorded with his. He added that 

amendment of the Constitution took too long and that a 

thange of judicial decision was a quicker and more effec- 

sive way to secure his objectives—all of which he deemed 
were for the public good and hence justified. 

But it was a real liberal, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who, speaking on behalf of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, said: 

“We are in danger of forgetting that a strong pub- 
lic desire to improve the public condition is not 
enough to warrant achieving the desire by a shorter 
cut than the constitutional way of paying for the 
change.” 

The tendency is neither recent nor novel. For more 
than thirty years the bureaucratic mind in government, 
under Republican as well as Democratic administrations, 
has sought by means of commissions and boards to ad- 
minister by regulation, by decree, by rule or order the 
broad powers delegated by a Congress so lazy or incompe- 
tent or politically self-conscious as to fail to write specific 
standards for the guidance of these commissions. 

Little by little there has grown up a practice sanctioned 
oy Congress, to the effect that a commission may find the 
“facts” in a controversy and that the conclusions of such 
a commission on “questions of fact” shall be binding on 
courts of law unless found by the reviewing courts to be 
unsupported by substantial evidence. 

For more than 25 years the Supreme Court of the 
United States through its opinions has been uttering 
warnings against this gradual usurpation of the rights of 
citizens and especially against the tendency of bureau- 
crats to seek to limit the scope of the reviewing court. 


ENCROACHMENT Today a subtle campaign is 


being carried on by the radicals in 


ON FUNCTIONS our law schools and inside the 
OF JUDICIARY New Deal to persuade Congress 


to give commissions and boards 
even more power with respect to “findings of fact” and 
the courts less and less power to determine whether jus- 
tice has been done. 

Now, the Supreme Court has always said that “ques- 
tions of fact” and “questions of law” may be so interwoven 
that a reviewing court must penetrate the evidence and see 
whether the citizen has had justice. To give plenary 
power to a commission and weaken the reviewing power 
is a sure way to set up an authoritarian state. 

For more than 25 years Charles Evans Hughes has 
been hammering away through opinions, public lectures, 
addresses before lawyers’ organizations, on the importance 
of safeguarding the citizen against the excesses of admin- 
istrative commissions and also against the obstructive 
tactics of some lawyers who seek to appeal findings by an 
administrative commission even when the right pro- 
cedures have been followed. 

_ Mr. Hughes wrote in his book, “The Supreme Court of 
the United States,” published in 1928, the following: 
“The due process clause does not prevent the crea- 
tion of administrative bodies which act as legislative 
agencies in order to apply reasonable legislative 
standards to the facts of particular cases. 
“Findings of fact made by such bodies in evidence v 
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may be final, but administrative orders, quasi-judicial 
in character, as was said by Justice J. R. Lamar in 
speaking for the Court (1913), are void if a hearing is 
denied or if that granted is inadequate or manifest- 
edly unfair, or if the finding is contrary to the indis- 
putable character of the evidence, or if the facts found 
do not as a matter of law support the order. A find- 
ing in such cases without evidence ‘is arbitrary and 
baseless’.” 

Mr. Hughes, both as a private citizen and as a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, has consist- 
ently pointed to the need for judicial standards in these 
governmental commissions and boards whose number has 
multiplied.in recent years. It is a non-political, non-par- 
tison, impersonal approach on his part as he has fought 
for the principle throughout his whole life. 

The fact that the Chief Justice this week brought the 
subject up in his address before the American Law Insti- 
tute should be no surprise even though the points he 
makes are more timely today than ever before. What has 
been developed under Republican Administrations by way 
of arbitrariness and capriciousness in governmental bu- 
reaus and commissions has, to be sure, been intensified 
under the New Deal because there are more commis- 
sions now with delegated power from Congress, institu- 
tions like the National Labor Relations Board, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and a Federal Trade 
Commission of greatly increased rule over business. 

There are many more reasons for being vigilant today 
because these commissions together with the enlarged ex- 
ecutive authority virtually control the economic life of 
the nation. 

Thus in rendering the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on April 25, 1938, involving the fixing 
of maximum rates to be charged by marketing agencies at 
the Kansas City stockyards, under the Federal Packers 
and Stockyards Law, the Chief Justice said: 

“The first question goes to the very foundation of 
the action of administrative agencies entrusted by the 
Congress with broad control over activities which in 
their detail cannot be dealt with directly by the legis- 
lature. 

“The vast expansion of this field of administrative 
regulation in response to the pressure of social needs 
is made possible under our system by adherence to 
the basic principles that the legislature shall appro- 
priately determine the standards of administrative 
action and that in administrative proceedings of a 
quasi-judicial character the liberty and property of 
the citizen shall be protected by the rudimentary re- 
quirements of fair play. 

“These demand ‘a fair and open hearing’—essential 
alike to the legal validity of the administrative regu- 
lation and to the maintenance of public confidence in 
the value and soundness of this important govern- 
mental process. Such a hearing has been described 
as an ‘inexorable safeguard’... . 

“Congress in requiring a ‘full hearing’, had regard 
to judicial standards—not in any technical sense but 
with respect to those fundamental requirements of 
fairness which are of the essence of due process in 
a proceeding of a judicial nature. 

“If in an equity cause a special master or the trial 
judge permitted the plaintiff’s attorney to formulate 
the findings upon the evidence conferred ex parte 
with the plaintiff’s attorney regarding them and then 
adopted his proposals without affording an oppor: 
tunity to his opponent to know their contents and 
present objections, there would be no hesitation in 
setting aside the report or decree as having been made 
without a fair hearing.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE | It seems to me the Chief Jus- 


tice has done a great public serv- 


BODIES SHOULD ice in emphasizing the need for a 
GIVE JUSTICE “full and fair hearing” when the 


citizen comes before his govern- 
ment in a controversy arising under any federal statute. 
What the citizen should get as a matter of course is a 
square déal in accordance with the standards of fairness 
that have prevailed for centuries wherever English juris- 
prudence has been accepted as the legal exponent of hu- 
man liberty. 

I am, therefore, presenting in the adjacent column an 
extract from the address by the Chief Justice last week, 
an address which sounds a warning as to the rights of the 
citizen. 

To all Americans who want to keep the actual processes 
of administration above political expediency, above the 
grasping hand of the scheming bureaucrats or of the eco- 
nomically biased zealot, the words of that speech come, in- 
deed, as a reminder that there are no shortcuts so desir- 
able from any viewpoint of supposed good which at the 
same time imperil or curtail the rights guaranteed by a 
written Constitution for a free people. 
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FAIR PLAY FOR THE CITIZEN 


Chief Justice Hughes Defends the Rights of Individuals Against the Arbitrariness of Administrative Commissions anita 
Which Often Decide Cases Without Giving Opportunity For Full and Fair Hearing—Views Just = 
Expressed Are Consistent With Court Opinions as Far Back as 25 Years Ago 


By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Chief Justice of the United States 


In an address before the American Law Institute 


HE complexities of our modern life have brought 
T into play rules of conduct which demand for their 
enforcement new machinery, and it results that a 
host of controversies as to public and private right 
are not being decided in courts. 
The multiplication of administrative agencies is the 
outstanding characteristic of our time. 


RAPID GROWTH As! said some years ago, the 


demand for such agencies arises 


IN POWERS OF from “a deepening conviction of 
BUREAUCRACY the impotency of legislatures with 


respect to some of the most im- 
portant departments of lawmaking. 

“Complaints must be heard, expert investigations con- 
ducted, complex situations deliberately and impartially 
analyzed and legislative rules intelligently adapted to a 
myriad of instances falling within a general class.” 

Administrative agencies “informed by experience,” and 
which have shown their capacity for dealing expertly with 
intricate problems, as, for example, in the case of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, have won a very high 
degree of public respect. 

I notice that there is a tendency, in the desire to em- 
phasize the importance of obtaining flexibility and ex- 
pertness in particular classes of cases, to depreciate the 
work of the courts and by comparison to exalt administra- 
tive boards and commissions. 

Such efforts are short-sighted and are not in the in- 
terest of the suitable development of administrative agen- 
cies. It must be remembered that to the courts the com- 
munity still looks for the standards of judicial conduct. 

The controversies within the range of administrative ac- 
tion may be different and extremely important, and they 
may call for a particular type of experience and special 
methods of inquiry, but the spirit which should animate 
that action, if the administrative authority is to be prop- 
erly exercised, must be the spirit of the just judge. 

Whatever the shortcomizgs of the courts, and whatever 
the need of administrative bodies, it is still the courts 
which stand out as the exemplars of the tradition of in- 
dependence and impartiality. 

This is because judicial institutions, as we understand 
and support them, have won their place and established 
their standards through the historic contest against the 
abuses of power. 


JUDGES MUST So far as it is humanly possible, 


under the conditions of demo- 


BE KEPT CLEAR cratic organization, judges are as 
OF POLITICS a class supposed to be removed 


from political influence, to be 
guided by principle and not by sentiment or passion, and 
habitually to adhere to the requirements of the law in a 
conscientious endeavor to ascertain and apply them. 

This tradition should be cherished and not weakened by 
disparaging the institutions which embody it. 

Judicial work also has the advantage that those who are 
responsible for its results are identified. The judge who 
decides stands before the public as responsible for the de- 
cision. 

The community cannot afford to depreciate these ac- 
cepted standards or to ignore the processes by which they 
are maintained. 

Administrative agencies, which we earnestly desire to 
succeed in discharging their independent tasks according 
to the basic requirements of their authority will achieve 
that end to the extent that they perform their work with 
the recognized responsibility which attaches to judges and 
with the impartiality and independence which is associ- 
ated with the judicial office. 

Deliberation, fairness, conscientious appraisal of evi- 
dence, determinations according to the facts, and the im- 
partial application of the law, whether the controversies 
are decided in the courts or in administrative tribunals— 
these are the safeguards of society. 

For the law is naught but words, save as the law is ad- 
ministered. 

We cannot change human nature. We cannot expect 
perfection in the discharge of duty either in or out of 
courts. 

But if we hold strongly to our standards, defects will 
gradually be remedied, delinquencies will be suitably re- 
buked, and the democratic ideal demanding equal justice 
under law will be more fully attained. 
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1—A little girl's 
wish come true. A 
trip through _— the 
White House. First, 
outside looking in. 


2.—Inside the grounds 
now and walking up to the 
residence of the nation's 
First Family. 





3.—Almost ready now. A 
few more steps and in we go. 
Behind us is the Treasury 
Department Building. 


5.—Just a little awed. 
5 Which room shall we enter 
4—Our first thrill— , noe gs ci a me | first? Our guide makes a 
Seeing and touching the e 2iae 6 ‘ 97F ae te suggestion. 
famous gold piano in the 
East Room. 


(Continued on Back Page) 





“HE WON’T BE READY 
TILL 1955... 
but I started him through 


college 


EXT month, college careers 
begin for hundreds of thou- 
sands of fortunate young Americans 
... educations that will enable them 
to average nearly 3 times as much 
income as high school graduates . . . 
more than 4 times as much as those 
who only go through grade school. 
It takes money toget acollege edu- 
cation and yet parents need never 
be rich to assure it for their children. 
A few dollars a month set aside in a 
Fidelity Income Plan will take care of 
tuition and all the other expenses... 
will see to it that your child has the 
funds to finish college—something 
that only 1 child out of 50 whostarts 
grade school is ever able to do. 
The Fidelity Income Plan is so 


Established over 26 years . . 


99 


today! 


flexible you can apply it to any other 
future financial need . . . provide 
yourself with comfortable retire- 
ment income for the sunset years 
... have funds for the things vou've 
always dreamed of doing 

It is backed by an organization 
that, throughout its existence, has 
met every obligation at maturity 
without exception . . . and keeps on 
deposit at all times, with the state 
treasurer of West Virginia, approved 
securities equaling the total cash 
obligation to all contract-owners 
wherever they may live. Write for 
“Forging Ahead,” which explains 
the plan. Address Fidelity Invest- 
ment Association, 1120 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


. Assets over $33,000,000.00 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, WHEELING, W. VA. 


Offices in Principal Cities. Affiliate: 


Fidel Association of New York, Inc. 


¢ Wake YOU flute SOCHUIC hrowgh 
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HELPS Extably, ARECORD — 


Organized 1911 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 





Wheeling, West Virginia 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
AND DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


February 1, 1938. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Fidelity's advertising program for 1937 was designed to 
effectively reach as many people as possible in the 50 cities where ‘ 
we maintain branch offices. 


Obviously, this was a job of concentration. For this 
reason, a large part of our advertising expenditure was directed to 
newspapers. Rotogravure sections were chosen because of their 
great attention value and reader interest. Our main intent was to 
familiarize the public with the name Fidelity and to build up a 
background for our salesmen when they called on a prospect and out- 
lined Fidelity's plan for accumulating funds for future needs. 


We were especially pleased, therefore, when our rotogravure 
advertisements brought in a most satisfying number of direct 
inquiries. These came to our local offices and our headquarters 
here in Wheeling. 


Of our various media classifications, the rotogravure cam- 
paign produced, at lower cost, a greater number of inquiries and a 
greater number of direct sales than any other form of advertising 
we employed. 


1937 proved to be the most successful year in our history 
and we feel the record we established for ourselves in sales and the 
growth of resources speaks well for the job rotogravure did for us. 
We frankly give rotogravure credit for playing an important part 1n 
our 60% volume increase over 1936. 


Sincerely yours, 


CARROLL D. EVANS, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies. 
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” 6.—The suggestion was 
good. A close look at one 
of the President's hob- 
bies—ship models. 


9—This is interest- 
ing. Hundreds of odd 
presents given to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
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10. — Out- 
side now. 
Wonder if 
the Presi- 
dent would 
miss one 





+ 
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7.—Here we have the 
White House china room. 
In this closet is the china 
used by President Lincoln. 





8.—Now a bit of rest on 


the very 


sofa used by 


President Van Buren one 
hundred years ago. 


11.—Just about through— 
but a last minute with the 
White House squirrel be- 


fore calling it a day. 


United States News Photos 
By Harris & Ewing 





